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PAPAL TRADITION.—II. PAuvt. 
By Ernest de Bunsen. 


What was known to Peter was and is known to his suc- 
cessors. The circumstances under which the community 
of the followers of Jesus, under the presidence of Peter, 
held its ground within the Jewish Church, during the eight 
years after the crucifixion, from A.D. 33 to 41, when the 
zealous defender of Jewish law came to tle throne, have not 
been made publicly known by the Christian Church, under 
the guidance of which the New Testament scriptures have 
been published in the form transmitted to us. No more 
important secret was intrusted to the initiated in the mys- 
teries of tradition than the church history of those years. 
It cannot have been a sudden or a solitary movement which 
led to public disputes in some of the numerous synagogues 
at Jerusalem,— one of them called that of the Alexandrians, 
— which disputes the learned Pharisee, Saul of Tarsus, prob- 
ably heard, if he did not take part inthem. Near to Alexan- 
dria was the settlement of Greek-speaking Jews, or Hellen- 
ists, of Jewish dissenters, Essenes who called themselves 
Therapeuts, and, being allegorists and universalists, opposed 
the Jewish literalists and separatists at Jerusalem. They 
were charged — we are told, by suborned men and false wit- 
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nesses— to have spoken blasphemous words against Moses 
and God. Stephen, the Hellenist, was asserted to have said 
that Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy the temple and change 
the customs delivered by Moses. 

The speech which Stephen addressed to the council proves 
that these accusations were in essential points founded on 
facts, whether he, who bore a Greek name, was a Greek- 
speaking Essenic dissenter, or whether he merely promul- 
gated their peculiar and not recognized doctrines, which 
Philo, perhaps himself a Therapeut, and also Josephus, have 
transmitted to us. Stephen declared that the mission of 
Moses originated with the angel who appeared to him in 
the bush. It was “with the hand of the angel” that 
Moses had by God been sent to be both a ruler and a 
redeemer. Here, as in other passages of the Bible, the 
hand is the symbol of the Spirit, or “ name” of God, which 
in the Book of Exodus is said to be “in” the angel. 
Stephen indicates that Moses received the Spirit through 
the medium of the angel; and he implies that this angel 
is identical with, has been incarnated in, Jesus. The ex- 
pectation of an angel Messiah and the belief that he has 
come in Jesus can be traced, on the highest authority, to the 
Essenes. According to Hippolytus, the Essenic prophet 
Elkesai, at the end of the first century, applied to Jesus the 
doctrine of an incarnate angel, of the celestial Christ, which 
must have been known to them before the time when John 
the Baptist, the probable Essene, expected a higher being 
than Jesus as him that should come, evidently an angel Mes- 
siah. For the supposition that the doctrine of Elkesai was 
an innovation is excluded by the statement of Josephus that 
the Essenes were by oaths obliged, within their circle of 
initiated, to communicate that which had been intrusted to 
them in that form in which they had received it. Epipha- 
nius states that up to the fourth century the Essenes had 
maintained their original position and changed in nothing.* 


*Hipp. Refut. x. 25; Joseph. de Bell. ii. 7,8. About the connection of the Es- 
senic doctrine on the angel Messiah with the Buddhist teaching about an angel born 
by a virgin under the “influence of a spirit,” see “‘ Die Ueberlieferung,” i. 307-309; 
on Sraosha-Serosh, the virgin-born, p. 143; on Krishnez, the son of the highest spirit» 
pp. 309-311. 
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Stephen, as Jewish dissenter, was the successor of the Bap- 
tist, whom Jesus had not regarded as his disciple. 

Appointed as commissioner at the execution of Stephen, 
Saul heard his dying confession, and on his way to Damas- 
cus, where he had a vision, became convinced that the 
martyr was right, that Jesus was the incarnate angel who 
had been with the fathers in the wilderness. He was con- 
firmed in his conversion to the faith of Stephen by Ananias 
at Damascus. It results from a hitherto overlooked passage 
in Josephus that, “upon the death of King Agrippa, a 
Jewish merchant called Ananias had a conversation with 
King Izates of Adiabene, one of the Mesopotamian king- 
doms. Izates was told “that he might worship God with- 
out being circumcised, even though he should. resolve to 
follow the Jewish law entirely, which worship of God was 
of a higher nature than circumcision.” But another Jew, 
Eleazar, “ who was esteemed very skilful in the learning of 
his country,” persuaded Izates to be circumcised, by show- 
ing him from the law what great impiety he would be guilty 
of by neglecting this divine command.* 

The doctrines of this Ananias, whether or not identical 
with those of his contemporary at Damascus, include the 
doctrine which Paul promulgated, of righteousness by faith 
only, without the works of the law, especially without cir- 
cumcision.| Hereby the important fact is established that 
at the very -beginning of the apostolic age two parties in 
the Jewish Church promulgated essentially different doc- 
trines, and that an important doctrine of Paul was identical 
with that which was taught by Ananias at Adiabene, and 
opposed by a Jewish upholder of the law, as perhaps, also, 
very soon after, by James, the brother of the Lord and head 
of the apostles. We are justified in regarding this historical 
fact as a strong confirmation of our theory that Stephen, to 
whose faith Paul was converted, represented doctrines of 
Jewish dissenters. We now understand why, about this 


*Joseph, Ant. xx. 2. 


t Against this not recognized and probably Essenic party the Epistle of James 
seems to have been written, perhaps before the First Epistle of Paul. 
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very time, after the death of Herod Agrippa in a.p. 44, only 
three years after his conversion, as Paul states, when he 
saw only Cephas and John at Jerusalem, and when through 
them, as indicated in the Acts, he “assayed to join himself 
to the disciples,” or “to keep to the disciples,” they were 
“all afraid of him, as they believed not that he was a dis- 
ciple.” No wonder that, according to Paul’s own statement, 
it was only fourteen years later that James and Cephas gave 
him the right hand of fellowship.* 

So important an assertion, though based on well-accredited 
historical facts, that the twelve and Paul respectively repre- 
sented two essentially different parties in the early apostolic 
age, requires to be supported by the other Biblical evidence 
before it can claim to be universally accepted as true. With 
the object herein view, we at once proceed to raise our asser- 
tion to the dignity of a fact by the hitherto not elucidated 
Scriptural proof, that the principal doctrine of Paul, the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ on “ the third day, according to 
the Scripture,” is in direct opposition to the tradition of the 
twelve apostles, as recorded in the first three Gospels of our 
canon. 

Paul expressed his belief * that Christ died for our sins, 
according to the Scripture, and that he was buried, and that 
he hath been raised on the third day, according to the Script- 
ure.” When he wrote this to the Corinthians, he could say 
that he had already before that time delivered unto them 
“first of all,” as if before others had done so, that which he 
also had received. He declares that, like the doctrine on 
Christ’s atoning death, his resurrection also had been fore- 
told by the Scriptures ; that is, by the Old Testament, since 
the New Testament was not yet in existence. Yet we find 
in the Scripture no direct reference to Messiah’s death on a 
fixed date, nor to the day of his resurrection. To what pas- 
sage in the Bible can Paul have referred and, by figuratively 
interpreting such passage, have given to it a new meaning ? 
The positive conviction which Paul has expressed verbally 


*Gal, i. 18,19; xi. 1-9; Acts ix. 26, 
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and in writing presupposes that two institutions in Israel, 
connected with two days of the month of Nisan, and sepa- 
rated by a day, have been by his figurative and typical inter- 
pretation referred to the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. These institutions can have been no others than 
the slaying of the Paschal lamb on the 14th Nisan, and the 
presentation of the first-fruits, or Paschal omer, on the 16th 
Nisan. 

If it could be asserted that Jesus was crucified on the 
14th Nisan,— and few would then know the exact date,— it 
was easy to believe and lead others into the belief that on 
the third day after this event — that is, on the 16th Nisan 
at break of day, when the first-fruits were offered in the 
temple —Jesus rose from the grave, and could be regarded 
as the first-fruit of them that sleep, the first who was quick- 
ened from the sleep of the dead. If so, Paul could assert 
that this was indeed more than a chance coincidence, that 
it was the miraculous fulfilment of a prophecy mysteriously 
indicated by Moses. 

Paul must have known when he met Peter and James at 
Jerusalem, if not before, that the disciples at Jerusalem, 
who “did not believe that he was a disciple,” could not 
accept the theory of the three days. For the apostolic 
tradition, as we know it from the first three Gospels, testi- 
fied to the fact that Jesus had eaten the passover on the 
14th Nisan and had been crucified on the 15th Nisan. The 
16th Nisan, the day of the first-fruits, Paul has certainly 
identified with the day of Christ’s resurrection, as “ the first- 
fruit of them that sleep,” and likewise the preceding third 
day, the 14th Nisan, with the crucifixion of Christ. The 
apostle considered himself sufficiently authorized to make 
the unhistorical assertion that Jesus was slain contempora- 
neously with the slaying of the Paschal lamb. On this imagi- 
nary basis Paul taught that Christ was the slain Passover 
of the Christians. Following the tradition of the twelve as 
recorded in the first three Gospels, Paul never calls Christ 
the Lamb of God, nor refers to the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah as the type of the same; yet his doctrine on the atone- 
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ment by the blood of Christ was evidently by him connected 
with the blood of the lamb yearly slain on the 14th Nisan. 
The Paulinian reviser of the Jewish Apocalypse in the time 
of Domitian has added all the passages referring to the blood 
of the Lamb, and most, if not all, of those which refer to 
the Lamb. 

We consider ourselves justified, and by Scriptural argu- 
ment compelled to assert, that what Baur and the Tiibingen 
school have only suggested is now proved beyond the pos- 
sibility of reasonable doubt; that is, the existence of two 
parties in the apostolic age, promulgating essentially differ- 
ent doctrines on the person and mission of Jesus Christ. 
The double deposit of tradition placed the Christian churches 
in a very difficult and grave position. Before the Fourth 
Gospel was composed in the form transmitted to us and 
known to the churches, the Paschal dispute had arisen, the 
true and deep cause of which was, in fact, Paul’s doctrine 
on “the third day, according to the Scripture,’ which was 
opposed by the tradition of the twelve apostles. Hippoly- 
tus, Bishop of Ostia near Rome (-++ 236, or 250, 258* ), dis- 
ciple of Irenzus (Bishop of Lugdunum since 177), who 
lived at the forced end of the Paschal dispute, writes that, 
‘“‘at the season of his passion, Christ did not eat the legal 
passover, being himself the passover of promise, which ful- 
filled itself on the prescribed day.”+ This is in literal 
harmony with our interpretation. The Paschal dispute 
reached its culminating point about the year 156 (?) by the 
meeting at Rome of the apostolic disciple Polycarp and Pope 
Anicetus. Without contradiction the Bishop of Smyrna 
could refer to the authority of the apostle John for such a 
rite of the last supper, which put aside Paul’s doctrine of 
the third day, according to the Scripture; while the Bishop 
of Rome could not refer to any other authority than that 
of predecessors of his for the Roman rite based on that 


“On the important new interpretation of the Revelation of John by Vischer, 
confirmed by Harnack, see my pamphlet on the Origin and Development of the 
Trinitarian Doctrine. 


+ Chron. Pasch. p 12. 
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Paulinie theory. Anicetus could net have failed to refer 
to the Gospel after John, which supports the Paulinic day 
for the crucifixion, in direct opposition to the accounts of 
the first three Gospels, if at that time this Fourth Gospel 
existed. That Gospel is as much Paulinic as John was 
anti-Paulinic, according to the testimony of his associate, 
Polycarp. With a perfect regard for historical truth 
Irenzus, in fact, admits indirectly the existence of two 
parties in the Christian Church, as represented by Polycarp 
and Anicetus; for he states, as the result of their meeting, 
that neither could Polycarp convince Anicetus nor the pope 
the bishop. 

It follows already from this meeting that in Rome, about 
the middle of the second century, a dominating Paulinic 
tradition was opposed to that of the aboriginal apostles. 
Neither does Polycarp mention Paul among the apostles 
with whom he had associated, nor does Anicetus refer to 
Peter among his predecessors whose tradition he was bound 
to preserve. Neither Paul nor Peter could be mentioned by 
the peace-engendering Irenzus in his account of this contro- 
versy, without admitting that the long-enduring and peril- 
ous Paschal dispute was based on a doctrinal difference 
between these apostles. Perhaps already a few years after 
this meeting, say between one hundred and fifty-six and 
one hundred and sixty, a new scripture, called the Gospel 
after John, was published. In the midst of the Paschal dis- 
pute and the still more dangerous “ Montanistic,” or Phryg- 
ian, contest, which aimed at the undermining of hierarchical 
authority, the unity of the Church in the bonds of peace im- 
peratively demanded such a revision of the known and the 
publication of possibly existing unpublished Scriptures of 
the apostolic age, by which the authority of Paul and re- 
spectively of the successors of Peter might be established. 

About the middle of the second century, and later, new 
dangers arose to the Church. A party of Gnostics, who 
claimed the deeper knowledge of a secret apostolic tradition, 
and which during the Paschal dispute stood with Rome on 
the side of Paul, assembled in the world’s city, and put the 
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weighty question to the Roman presbyters, according to a 
statement by Epiphanius, whether the old skins were good 
enough for the new wine. It seems possible to attempt an 
explanation of this request. Owing to their fundamental 
though by them exaggerated connection of these Gnostics 
with Paulinian doctrines, they were bound to assert that 
the existing gospel writings, with the exception of the Epis- 
tles of Paul, were far too insufficient popular extracts from 
the rich, verbal, secret tradition. Judaism and the so-called 
Christianity connected with it ought to be entirely set aside. 
A new gospel, resting on secret tradition, must openly 
declare as an article of faith that the law was given by 
Moses and for the Jews, but that “ grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ,” as the Essenic Baptist is said to have an- 
nounced. The Jews had always misunderstood the words 
of Jesus, because they did not interpret them figuratively, 
according to Essenic rule. It was necessary to go back to 
the Messianic doctrine of John the Baptist, who had expected 
an incarnate angel, whom Stephen and Paul had proclaimed 
as having come with Jesus. If the latter had said that the 
least in the kingdom of heaven was greater than the Baptist, 
‘it was because of his not being certain that the angel who 
had been with the fathers in the wilderness became incarnate 
in Jesus. John had said, though the Gospels after Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke had not recorded his words, that Jesus was 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world. 
John was the forerunner of Paul. What had been recorded 
about the kingdom of heaven having come, about the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit before the atoning death of Jesus, 
ought to be duly referred to the exceptional action of this di- 
vine power, and made to point to the possible future descent 
of the Holy Spirit on the believers in the sacrificial death of 
Jesus. It must be clearly established by the hitherto unpub- 
lished words of Jesus that at the time of his crucifixion 
the Holy Spirit was “not yet come,” and therefore that 
Paul rightly made the receiving of the Spirit of Promise 
dependent on belief in the atoning death of Christ. 

The Gnostics must have insisted upon it that in the new 
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gospel of unpublished tradition the fact hitherto kept in 
silence should be prominently brought forward, that Andrew, 
Peter’s brother, and another disciple, John, were disciples of 
the Baptist, and as such called to the discipleship of Jesus. 
They held Jesus to have been an Essene, and the Essenic doc- 
trines of Paul to have been those of Jesus. The statement of 
Polycarp they would assert to have been erroneous,— that the 
apostle Paul had recognized another Easter rite than that of 
the Paulinian tradition represented by Pope Anicetus and 
predecessors of his. According to Gnostic views, Rome was 
right. The words which Jesus had spoken at the last supper 
had been correctly transmitted by Paul, and it was therefore 
unnecessary to repeat them in the new gospel, or in any way 
to refer to the institution of the last supper. Christ had 
instituted it on the day before the Jewish Paschal meal, and 
Jesus was crucified on the day of the slaying of the Paschal 
lamb, as the Lamb of God. According to the Gnostics, Paul 
had rightly asserted that Jesus rose as the first-fruits of the 
dead on the third day, according to the Scripture, in marvel- 
lous fulfilment of the prophecy mystically enunciated by 
Moses. The Jews had not understood how Jesus can have 
given his flesh to be eaten by the believers, his blood to be 
drunk by them; but, in the secret tradition preserved by the 
Gnostics, words of Jesus were transmitted which he spoke 
in the school of Capernaum, and the publication of which 
would clear up the subject. 

The Gnostics must have wished that the new gospel 
should point out, according to secret tradition and in har- 
mony with the Epistles of Paul and Apollos, that, in fact, the 
pre-Christian Targum has first published the true prophecy 
on the Messiah as the Word of God. The same Messianic 
prophecy was also contained in that part of the Book of 
Proverbs which refers to the pre-mundane personal Wisdom, 
also in Philo’s writings, and especially in the Book of Wis- 
dom. The highest of the angels, through whom the world 
was created, the Word which in the beginning was with God 
and was God, the angel who appeared to the fathers in the 
wilderness, and whom Paul called * Christ,” the Son of God, 
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has in the flesh dwelt among us, “and ascended where he was 
before.” - He has promised “another advocate” of the same 
“spirit of truth” which is in the angel, so that the future 
apostle can take of his own and make it known to the 
believers. This Paraclete, the Gnostics would say, is Paul. 
Fulfilling this prophecy, he has further developed and ap- 
plied the doctrines which Jesus has taught on “sin, right- 
eousness, and judgment.” It is advisable not to speak in the 
new gospel of the return of Messiah, seeing that this doctrine 
requires a spiritual explanation, and that nothing is known 
of the manner and time of Christ’s return. Jesus had yet 
many things to say to the disciples, but they could not bear 
it. The Gnostics would wish to have it asserted that thus 
Jesus had pointed to the faith afterwards to be revealed by 
Paul. It was necessary, they would insist, to bring to the 
light of day the verbally transmitted tradition of Paul, the 
till then hidden wisdom which he made known “in a mys- 
tery,” the perfect Christianity. 

It must be the object of the new gospel, the Gnostics 
would say, to publish the words by which Jesus had tried to 
reveal to his chosen apostles the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven, but which they did not understand till the faith 
revealed to Paul, the deeper knowledge, or gnosis, had come 
to their knowledge. But not a word must be said of a 
power of the keys intrusted to Peter. Finally, the Gnostics 
would urge that the chief miracle of Christ, in which the 
apostles at Jerusalem had not believed,—the raising of 
Lazarus,— must no longer be kept in silence. It is by this 
miracle, they would say, that Jesus has in an absolutely 
indubitable manner revealed himself as the eternal Christ, 
as a King come down from heaven, armed with superhuman 
gifts, as the angel by the throne of God, who had been with 
the fathers in the wilderness as the Lord from the begin- 
ning, whom Philo had rightly called the second God. Jesus 
himself had said, “Before Abraham was, I am,” and 
“Father, glorify me with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was.” Only this 
pre-mundane Christ, according to Gnostic conceptions, could 
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restore to life a dead man. We suggest this.as the probable 
cause and possible meaning of the transmitted question of 
the Gnostics addressed to the elders of the Church at Rome, 
about the middle of the second century, whether the old 
skins are good enough for the new wine. 

By thus connecting passages in the Fourth Gospel with 
the gnosis, or deeper knowledge, of the initiated, we do not 
deny that the Gospel after John contains very gracious words 
of Jesus, which in the first three Gospels had not been re- 
corded, because they referred to the doctrine on the Spirit in 
mankind, a forbidden subject in Palestine, since Moses and 
the prophets until John had kept it in silence. We insist 
upon it that some one of the disciples, probably John, re- 
corded and transmitted to the stewards over God’s mys- 
teries some of the ipsissima verba of Jesus Christ, by which, 
when he was alone with his disciples, he gave them to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, whispering those 
words in their ears. Even in the evidently revised and per- 
verted form transmitted to us by a Paulinic writer, possibly 
by Apollos, the words of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel ex- 
plain the words on the stone which the builders rejected 
and which had become the headstone of the corner. It will 
never be possible to draw an exact line of demarcation be- 
tween what is and what is not historically true. This can 
only be known, if to any persons, to the guardians of holy 
tradition. What were the consequences of the amalgama- 
tion of the two apostolic traditions by that Christian Church 
which has given the New Testament to the world? 





The Fatherhood of God. 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD AS SEEN BY 
MODERN FAITH. 


By H. 8. Tolman. 


It would seem as if no new thing could be said about the 
idea of the fatherhood of God, which has been so long in the 
world, which was one of the chief features of the teaching 
of Jesus, and which has been specially developed by Chris- 
tians for many generations. Every age, however, needs to 
formulate truths for itself; and each individual needs to re- 
discover truths, as it were, and adapt them to the conditions 
of his own soul. It is thus that truth gains a potent signifi- 
cance with each new era of thought. Because of this law of 
what we may call mental reincarnation, modern thought now 
has something to say in regard to the familiar idea of the 
fatherhood of God. 

Its treatment of the subject is based upon a knowledge 
of law, upon the experience of scientific research, the spe- 
cial development of our own generation. There was once 
a phase of scientific thought which seemed opposed to the 
idea of God; but that was in great part due to those who, 
in the superficial haste of new discovery, did not see deep 
enough. Now we can acknowledge a fuller revelation of 
the spiritual through a more intelligent investigation of the 
material. We have a new thought of God, based upon 
science instead of opposed by it. 

The interpretation of law is the gift of this nineteenth 
century. We are arriving at the truth that law is the high- 
est manifestation of beneficence, that law is love. The old 
idea of God, in order to fulfil the intention of beneficence, 
demanded “special providences.”” The new idea demands 
stability of phenomena. The scientific mind does not want 
special providences : it sees in them only a violation of the 
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order of the universe. If it finds an unusual phenomenon, 
it immediately seeks for an explanation in what is known, or 
regards this as a clue to some law hitherto unexplained. 

The Jewish idea of God was that of a law-giver,— one who 
might arbitrarily impose commands upon his creatures. The 
early Christian idea of God almost seems that of law-breaker, 
—one who, from absolute power, could make exceptions to 
his own rulings. The modern idea is that of a law-founder, 
—one who, from all-seeing wisdom, establishes a universal 
order, to which all things may be brought in a divine har- 
mony. Thus the manifestation of God’s fatherhood has 
grown into a supreme forethought, which embraces the best 
for each and all. 

Science gives us an honest God. We can depend upon 
law. The sense of security is one of the chief elements in 
our new thought of the fatherhood of God, as it is the foun- 
dation of love towards a human parent. The little child de- 
pends unquestioningly. ‘ Father says so,” is reason enough. 
Absolute reliance is the very foundation of trust, of love. 
It is this absolute reliance upon the Divine order of the uni- 
verse which is to be the basis of our conception of the father- 
hood of God in the new modes of religious thought. God 
is love. Law is love. Therefore, God is love. This is the 
new order. 

The early Christian idea of the fatherhood of God was 
attributed to “revelation.” Now truth is coming to us 
through Science, which displays it both by history and 
physics. History was formerly a patchwork of events: now 
it is a setting-forth of evolution,—a presentation of great 
human movements through which new developments have 
arisen from old conditions. ‘Thus history has become a study 


of the sequences of causes and effects in human progress. 
Through it all is discovered a thread of guidance, a current 
of helpful control. We cannot call it chance. We must 
name it Providence. We are constrained to believe that 
all things are working. together for good. 

We find illustrations in every department of human prog- 
ress—in the arts and comforts of domestic living, with 
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their new inventions, gradually leading from savage neg- 
ligence and shortness of life to modern elegance and easy 
old age; in the rise and growth of the middle classes, with 
their commerce, self-reliance, and self-government, making 
them the basis of our present comparative prosperity and civ- 
ilization ; in the growth of the principle of human brother- 
hood, seen increasing from barbarous tribal warfare, through 
the banding of groups of men under Feudalism, then en- 
couraged by the centralizing of nations under royal power, 
quickened later by the growth of democratic forces with con- 
sequent popular confederations, and now culminating in the 
near future, through international conferences to settle dis- 
putes, and to result in a state of peace between nations, and 
so a recognized bond of universal brotherhood. In these 
and many more directions.—wherever we follow any 
thread of organized human life—we can trace the con- 
trolling influence, a slowly moving, formative principle, 
gradually moulding and drawing in the human ingredients ; 
we can see the ultimate beneficence for the generality of 
mankind. Thus history gives us two elements for oyr con- 
ception of the fatherhood of God,— wisdom and beneficence., 
as shown in the lesson of humanity. 

Science has found the same elements in the lesson of Mat- 
ter. All the investigations of Science come back to an 
Unknowable Power, the unanalyzed Source of Being, that 
which cannot be weighed or measured, which is the spring 
of all life, the foundation of all order. We have no new 
name for it better than the old one,-—God. And Science 
has found that all emanating from this source works in 
successive impulses of progress; that the more we discover 
of material development, the more far-reaching we find thie 
glorious harmony of forces. 

Through the ages into which the phenomena of creation 
have been extended by the insight of evolution, we see a 
wondrous panorama of development,—the drama of the rise 
of life, and its advance through more and more highly 
endowed organisms, each step an elimination and an expan- 
sion, and all bound together in the subtle chain of adaptation 
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and environment. Is not this in itself a wonderful gospel? 
And does not Science thus add to the trust given by the 
security of law a hope given by this revelation of perpetual 
advance? The more intelligible we find the physical uni- 
verse, the more it seems to be founded upon beneficence. 
What the savage propitiated with fear, the scientist adores 
with awe. Thus he reaches the love in the Primal Source. 

Can we do better, either in the province of philosophical 
history or of material science, than to keep in our modern 
thought the old phrase,— “the fatherhood of God”? This 
newly defined reliance upon a Divine order gives a fuller 
patience, a deeper faith, than the blind belief of earlier 
days, because fortified by understanding. It leads us to 
trust that what appears to us wrong in human develop- 
ment must be in accordance with some good plan yet unper- 
ceived, because we can see that what looks wrong in past 
states of existence has proved to be a step in onward prog- 
ress. Thus slavery, such a terrible evil in itself, was a 
good in the early development of the race: it was the first 
step towards the preservation of life in that primitive war- 
fare which had destroyed all its victims. The absolute 
power of kings, which now seems a great wrong in the 
light of our democratic freedom, was a necessary step in the 
unification of nations, being an advance upon the old Feudal 
state, when each lord made a little belligerent centre with 
his own retainers. 

Such illustrations can be plainly followed in a country 
like France, where the race-elements are so composite, and 
historical record has been so continuous, that the advance 
has been comparatively rapid and consecutive. With some 
other peoples the development has been either more inter- 
rupted or slower; and therefore we still have our bar- 
barians and our semi-civilizations. 

Again, we see in the French Revolution what was the 
result where a people tried to live by abstract ideas before 
they were ripe for them. The French were not sufficiently 
developed to maintain their grand opportunity. Therefore, 
they had to return again and again to a more conservative 
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condition, and work their way up by repeated experiments. 
They became a warning which reconciles us to the slow 
movements of historical progress. 

So we have a lesson of trust in the present order of 
events, and of patience with the seemingly tardy embodi- 
ment of ideal standards in the upward march of humanity. 
We see for ourselves why “the mills of God grind slowly,” 
in order that they may “grind exceeding small.” We are 
forced back to the same Providence, and find that this 
very slowness proceeds from beneficence,— because progress, 
to be lasting, must be slow, must gather in all the elements, 
must make the causes sure towards the permanence of their 
effects. 

Again, in every research into the impulse behind human 
development we can see the fatherhood of God working for 
the general welfare. But for the particular good of the 
individual, beyond what is embraced in the general good, 
there is still a great need of trust where sight cannot re- 
veal, and faith must confidingly wait. 

But just here Science helps us again with its discoveries 
and its analogies. The unending possibilities of the uni- 
verse are shown by geology in its revelations of the illimit- 
able reaches of time, and by astronomy in the unmeas- 
urable extent of space. Chemistry shows us, in the “ inde- 
structibility of matter,” that nothing is lost. Physics tells 
us the same story through the “conservation of energy.” 
We are continually coming, in the laws of matter, upon 
some new surprise of its far-reaching powers. In psychol- 
ogy the intimate relations of what we have heretofore sepa- 
rated from each other as matter, mind, and spirit, are daily 
revealed to us in new and astonishing complexities. We 
are also gaining hints of powers and phases of existence be- 
fore undreamed of or only vaguely misunderstood. 

Is not all this a lesson of faith that where so much is 
known, until lately unsuspected, there must yet be much un- 
revealed, and that the human mind is being slowly educated 
to a worthiness for the knowledge of higher powers, finer 
gifts, and more subtle relations? What can the human 
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child do but trustingly await this promise from the father- 
hood of God, in a belief that the individual as well as the 
general good is included in the divine plan? Everywhere 
Science tells us that even yet we “see darkly” and only 
“know in part.” Divine knowledge was the gift ascribed 
of old to the seraphim. It is still the gift for which the 
modern mind feels it can afford to wait with patience and 
trust, upon the sure workings of the fatherhood of God. 

What responsibility have we now in regard to this old 
faith of the fatherhood of God, as seen anew by modern 
thought? Let us imagine the private experience of some 
soul which during the last thirty years has passed from 
its former conception of a personal Deity. As it emerged 
from the unformulated ideas of youth, it found itself be- 
lieving in a vague presence greater than a man, and yet 
with human attributes,—an individual entity, to be ad- 
dressed as Thou, and to be moved to special acts by 
personal supplication. Then came, perhaps, a shock of 
awakening, a dumb sense of loss, an agony of life without 
a God, a craving despair, a longing of the soul with no 
goal for its prayers, a un’verse with no guidance for its 
good. 

Out of this there grew, after much suffering, a calm of 
acquiescence, a cold belief in some mechanical regulation 
of affairs, a sense of the inevitable. Then gradually there 
arose a quickening of perception, an insight into the rela- 
tion of forces, the recognition of a harmony which seemed 
divine, of an ultimate tendency which seemed beneficent. 

And so now has come a new revelation,—a glad acknowl- 
edgment of the Unknowable Power, a happiness in the 
Love behind Law, in the Hope throughout evolution, in the 
Trust that follows inviolable order. A new God animates 
the universe, and thrills and sustains the soul. The volun- 
tary act of putting one’s self in accord with this divine influ- 
ence produces the peace and elevation of prayer; it affords 
a goal for the aspirations, a rest for the human desires. 

The spiritual trust which accepts with the unquestioning 
faith of childhood does not remain in all lives. There is 
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a peculiar spiritual endowment, just as there is a peculiar 
musical or poetical endowment, and varying in degree as 
those do. While many individuals have the spiritual sense 
so that it gives them happy religious lives, and a few have it 
so highly developed that they become prophets and saints, 
there are others who lack a sufficient degree of this endow- 
ment. To them there comes a time when the intellect ques- 
tions the soul, when they demand that their minds shall be 
able to travel in religious paths just as they do in other 
directions, by thought, and not by feeling. They must go 
through a period of doubt, of restlessness, if not of coldness 
and agony; and any sign which can help them again to a 
firm foundation upon which to rebuild their religious life 
becomes a blessing. 

When such a soul regains its spiritual faith, thus fortified 
by mental sight, it experiences a joy unspeakable, an uplift- 
ing of the whole being from the weight of a dark shadow. 
But to tell such a nature, so lacking in the spiritual sense 
or so biassed by mental activity, that there is only one 
channel to religious life, and that faith can only come 
through one method of thought, is to shut it out from all 
hope, and condemn it to an imprisonment of spiritual 
isolation. 

Often natures thus constituted suffer in silence, doubtful 
of any sympathy or comprehension. We do not know how 
many minds are in the condition of a soul which has lost its 
God. They have lost the message of Revelation, and they 
are seeking for a new interpreter of truth. They are asking 
Reason to show them a spiritual light; and they think that 
this cannot be done, that mind cannot feed the soul. We 
must show them that this can be made a fact. It is a part of 
our mission to-day to bring spiritual needs into a new relation 
with modern thought. We must help such starving souls to 
see beneath and throughout the evolution of human develop- 
ment and the evolution of material force a guiding, sustain- 
ing power, beyond all investigation, above all compreben- 
sion, through all harmony and order and good,— an element 
to be named the fatherhood of God. 
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And in all this we are not making a departure from the 
religion of Christianity: we are simply building a super- 
structure upon the old foundations. Our minds, with their 
modern equipment of knowledge and logic, are adapting the 
lessons which Jesus taught to the needs and the opportu- 
nities of our present life. We are coming anew, through 
processes congenial to our mental methods, and thus potent 
with significance, to the spiritual truth which has been mani- 
fest in the world to differing peoples and to successive gen- 
erations, according to their worthiness of perception. 

This truth inspires awe of a Supreme Being, gratitude 
towards a Beneficent Power, hope in a Guiding Influence. 
The names for all this culminated when Christianity found 
expression for the thought of the fatherhood of God. We 
adopt this name anew for our modern interpretation of the 
Christian belief. 


SECTS IN RUSSIA.* 
By Cornelia W. Cyr. 


The account here given of the Raskol in Russia and 
some of its principal sects is founded on the late work pub- 
lished in Paris by Leroy-Beaulieu, who visited Russia sev- 
eral times to obtain full information concerning that coun- 
try. This work is entitled “L’Empire des Tzars et les 
Russes.” 

The Raskol (“Schism”), with its innumerable sects, is 
a Byzantine survival, found among the lower classes of the 
Russian people. It is intensely national. It has made no 
converts outside of Russia; and within that country its 
adepts are entirely from the Muscovites, the most intensely 
Russian of all the Russians. It is at once the most national 
and the most exclusively popular of all religious movements. 


* A sequel to the article in this Review for August, 1890, “The Orthodox Church 
of Russia,” 
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Its birth was neither in schools nor convents, but in the 
cabin of the moujik or at the counter of the merchant, 
where it is still confined. It is not a single sect, but rather 
a collection of doctrines and heresies, often different and 
opposed to each other, having no other bond of union than 
a common point of departure and a common antagonism to 
the official orthodox Church. 

In this regard it has some analogy to Protestantism. 
Inferior in the number and education of its followers, it 
almost equals it in the abundance and originality of its 
forms. Here, however, the resemblance ceases. The ma- 
jority of Protestant sects have originated in a love of meta- 
physics, a taste for criticism, or a spirit of free investiga- 
tion: the Raskol had its origin in obstinate ignorance and 
in blind devotion. Its fundamental principle is the most 
formal worship of the letter. Thus, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, one of their historians writes: ‘There are those who 
say in their prayers, ‘O Lord, have mercy on us,’ while 
others say, ‘Lord, have mercy on us.” The Raskol was 
born of discussions of this kind. For the common people, 
religious invocations are like magic formulas, whose effect 
would be destroyed by the least alteration. Retaining a 
pagan sentiment under the Christian outside, the Muscovite 
believes in the virtue of certain words and certain gestures. 
The priest is for him a kind of sorcerer, religious cere- 
monies are enchantments, and religion itself is sorcery. At- 
tachment to strict ritual form is a characteristic of the 
Muscovite. 

This attachment has the less ground, since the traditions, 
texts and rites of the Russian Church have been greatl) 
changed. Most of these corruptions are due to pure igno- 
rance. Copyists had introduced into the Prayer Book con- 
tradictions, fantastic interpolations, sometimes capricious 
insertions, all of which received from the people the respect 
due to antiquity; these spurious, often unintelligible addi- 
tions seemed the more holy, as they were the more obscure. 
The people found in them mystery and hidden meaning, 
while zealous impostors wrote apocryphal books on them 
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under the names of the early Fathers of the Church. These 
alterations were so visible, and the confusion so great, that 
the Czar, Basil IV., at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, gave toa Greek monk, Maximus, the task of revising 
the liturgy. The blind reverence of the clergy and people 
made this attempt fruitless. The corrector of the sacred 
books, Maximus, was condemned by a council of the Church 
and imprisoned in a distant convent. The art of printing at 
length brought on a crisis, as the multiplication of books led 
to discussion and correction of the texts. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, the Patri- 
arch Nikon, a man highly educated for his time, determined 
onareform. Being a man of force and resolution as well, 
his influence with the Czar governed the State as well as the 
Church. By his command old Slavonic and Greek manu- 
scripts were collected from all parts, and monks from Con- 
stantinople and Athos were invited to compare the current 
versions with the original Greek. He effaced all interpola- 
tions from the liturgy, and introduced the pomp of Constan- 
tinople into the purified rites. When the missals were 
printed, he had them adopted by the Council. Then, 
aided by the secular power, he compelled their use by all 
the churches. This caused great excitement among the 
people, who considered it a sacrilege to change anything in 
the sacred books. The higher clergy sided with the Patri- 
arch; the lower clergy and the people opposed him. Thus 
began the Raskol, which still continues, after two centuries, 
to guard the old books and the old rites consecrated by their 
Councils and Patriarchs. 

There were not at that time in all Russia ten men 
capable of judging of the correctness of the new revision, 
but the quarrel was none the less bitter. Monks, deacons, 
and even sextons denounced it as a new religion, borrowed 
from Rome or Protestantism. ‘The Church employed against 
these heretics the same means used elsewhere against heresy ; 
but these only confirmed the schism by giving it martyrs. 
Ten years after the proclamation of the revision of the lit- 
urgy, a Council of the Church solemnly deposed Nikon, to 
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the great joy of the people, who thought the condemnation 
of his work would naturally follow. Great was their sur- 
prise to find that the same Council upheld the revision and 
maintained its usage 

The long quarrels that have divided the Russian Church 
since that time are on the following points: the sign and 
form of the cross; direction of processionals to the eastward 
or westward ; reading of one of the articles of the creed ; the 
correct form of the name of Jesus; inscription above the cru- 
cifix ; and the number of repetitions of the Hallelujah. The 
orthodox make the sign of the cross with three fingers, the 
dissenters with two, like the Arminians. The former use 
in their worship a cross with four branches, the latter one 
with eight, having a cross-piece for the head and another for 
the feet. The Church chants the Hallelujah three’ times, 
the dissenters twice, justifying their obstinacy by symbolic 
interpretations. Thus in the sign of the cross, the three 
closed fingers represent the Trinity, while the two, with 
which the sign is made, represent the double nature of 
Christ, the sign of the cross thus showing adhesion to the 
doctrines of the Trinity, incarnation, and redemption. 

A servile respect of form is here seen to be the essence of 
the schism. The confusion between form and faith is 
expressed in the name they give to themselves. Not content 
with the name of “ old-ritualists,” they take the title of “ old- 
believers,’ — i.e., true believers ; for in religion, the opposite 
of science, antiquity gives the law, and innovations are made 
in the name of the past. But here the schismatics are in the 
wrong; for, if they keep the older Russian liturgy, their 
adversaries have gone back to the still more ancient Byzan- 
tine form. 

The Raskol, while essentially realistic, sometimes devel- 
ops into strange reveries of mysticism. Under the materi- 
alized forms of worship there is a sort of gross spiritualism. 
This vulgar heresy is only an extreme form of ritualism, 
logical even to absurdity. If the old-believer thus reveres 
the letter, the reason is that for him letter and spirit are 
indissolubly united, and in religion form and substance are 
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equally essential. In that which is divine, nothing is acces- 
sory, nothing insignificant. In holy things, all is holy, all 
is mysterious and profound. 

This simple logic demands in acts of worship an absolute 
perfection, impossible to realize. Thus understood, the 
old-believer, who would be burned alive for a sign of the 
cross, or have his tongue pulled out by the roots for a 
double Hallelujah, commands our respect. He considers 
ritual as well as dogma an integral part of the tradition, 
equally the legacy of Christ and his apostles: the whole 
mission of the Church and clergy is to preserve both intact. 
To him they were handed down from his fathers; and no- 
where is veneration for “ the faith of the fathers” stronger 
than in Russia. Under the reform of Nikon, the son had 
to unlearn the sign of the cross as taught him by his 
mother; and nowhere could the perturbations have been 
greater than where prayer, accompanied by bowing of the 
body and repeated signs of the cross, resembles more the 
customs of Mahometans than those of most Christian na- 
tions. The peasant cared little that the rites imposed were 
more ancient than his own. For the ignorant Muscovite 
there was no other antiquity than that of his ancestors. 
He held the more strongly to the outward forms of ortho- 
doxy, that he remembered the recent attempts of the Pope 
and the Jesuits to intrude themselves into Russia. He 
feared to become Romanized, and to be incorporated like 
the Poles, in spite of himself, in the spiritual empire of 
the Pope. In his dread of change, he was suspicious of 
all strangers, even of his own brothers of Kief and Byzan- 
tium. Russians alone were the people of God, chosen to 
preserve the faith. 

With the presumption and obstinacy of ignorance, this 
spirit rejected everything which came from Europe. In 
their hatred of the Occident, its churches and civilization, 
certain old-believers still excommunicate the language of 
Rome. At the end of the eighteenth century, one of these 
writers becomes indignant with the priests of Little Russia, 
many of whom, he says, “ study the thrice cursed Latin lan- 
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guage.” He reproaches them with not considering it a 
mortal sin to call God, Deus, and God the Father, Pater, 
—as if the Deity could have no other name than the Sla- 
vonic, Bog, as if changing the name changed the God. Re- 
sistance to restoring the name of Jesus is in the same spirit. 
Retaining the corrupted form of Issous, the old believer 
rejected, as diabolic, Jissows, derived directly from the 
Greek. Russia was a sort of Christian China, knowing 
and willing to know only herself. The Raskol was a 
rebellion of the people against innovations imported from 
Western Europe. 

Peter the Great was, in spite of himself, the second and 
principal promoter of the schism. It is difficult at this time 
to represent the impressions made by this Emperor on his 
subjects: it was not only astonishment and stupefaction, it 
was horror. The customs, traditions, and prejudices of the 
nation were attacked openly, systematically, and sometimes 
brutally. The reformer did not limit himself to civil insti- 
tutions: he laid his hand on the Church, he entered the 
family, he regulated at his will private life as well as pub- 
lic affairs. In the new Russia of Peter I., the old Musco- 
vite could no longer recognize his country. Strange cloth- 
ing displeased his sight; he heard foreign administrative 
names on all sides; change was everywhere,—in the names 
and in the things themselves, the laws, the alphabet, fash- 
ions, and customs: the very elements of civilization were 
changed and, so to speak, disfigured. The old Slavonic 
alphabet, consecrated by ancient missals, was altered, and 
some of the letters were thrown out by command of the 
sovereign. The dress of the men was changed, and their 
faces were shaved. The veil was removed from the face 
of the women. A succession of such changes in a nation 
like Russia had the effect of an earthquake, shaking the 
country to its very foundation. 

There was also the resistance of a half-patriarchal form 
of society to regular administrative government. The old- 
believer was not willing to submit to this complicated 
mechanism: he rejected the census, passports, government 
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stamped paper, the new method of raising taxes, and mili- 
tary service. There are at this day raskolniks in open rebel- 
lion against the most elementary administration of the gov- 
ernment. Fanatics held the government of the orthodox 
Czar to be the reign of Satan, of Anti-Christ. This was 
not merely a figure of speech, it was a positive belief, which 
still greatly affects both politics and religion. Not only 
the civil and ecclesiastical reforms of the great Emperor, but 
his private life, was an enigma, little edifying to his subjects. 
The repudiation of his legitimate wife, the Czarina Eudoxia. 
his marriage with a foreign concubine, the death of his son 
Alexis, of which he was believed to have been the cause, 
his astonishing successes after his great defeats,—all these 
things threw around the gigantic figure of the reformer a 
diabolic aureole. Ivan the Terrible had no less openly vio- 
lated the moral laws ; but, even in his crimes, he was a true 
Muscovite, pious and superstitious as the humblest of his 
subjects. Such a sovereign as Peter the Great astonished 
the people the more, the greater was their respect for their 
princes. Could such a man be the true Czar, the “ White 
Czar”? Did he not reject the Slavonic title of “Czar,” 
national and Biblical, for the foreign, pagan title of “ Em- 
-peror”? Accordingly, the raskolniks explain history in this 
wise: Peter the Great was a prince as pious as his fore- 
fathers, but he perished at sea. He was replaced by a Jew 
of the race of Satan. When the false Czar seized the throne, 
he imprisoned the Czarina, killed the Czarevitch, married a 
German adventuress, and filled holy Russia with foreigners. 

The presence of Anti-Christ being once discovered, the 
sinister descriptions of the prophets were easily applied to 
the country and its government. The whole Apocalypse 
was soon found in the new Russia. “The number of the 
Beast” was in the name of Peter the Great. Each letter 
of the Slavonic alphabet has a numerical value. Adding 
together the numbers representing the letters of this name, 
the sum total was the Apocalyptic cipher 666 (Rev. xiii. 
18). With a little ingenuity in suppressing some of the 
characters, this number has been found in the names of 
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most of the sovereigns since that time. It is found in the 
word Imperator by suppressing the second letter: hence, they 
say, Anti-Christ hides his name of perdition under the letter 
m! By acoincidence no less strange and unfortunate, the 
Council which excommunicated the schism, after the depo- 
sition of Nikon, was held in the year 1666. This was the 
fatal number, and became a weapon in the hands of the 
old-believers, this year being taken for the date of the be- 
ginning of Satan’s reign. Russia being under the govern- 
ment of the Evil One, true believers must reject everything 
introduced into their country since “the years of Satan.” 
This included objects of material consumption as well as 
the discoveries of science. One of their teachers forbade 
the use of paved streets, another the use of the potato, 
because it was used by Satan to tempt Eve! To the com- 
mand of Peter the Great to change clothing, their customs 
and alphabet, the Raskol answered by a new Decalogue: 
* Thou shalt not shave. Thou shalt not smoke. Thou shalt 
not use sugar,” etc. 

The arguments in support of these commands are drawn 
from the Scriptures. They quote Mark vii. 15 against 
smoking. The chief argument against the barber is one of 
the ordinances forbidding shaving as “an heretical custom, 
disfiguring the image of God and making men resemble dogs 
and cats.” The verse of Genesis, ‘God made man in his 
own image,” is thus interpreted by one of them in 1830: 
“The image of God is the beard, and his resemblance is the 
moustache.” As well as the Hallelujah and the cross with 
eight branches, the beard has had its martyrs. In 1874 a 
conscript in the navy refused to allow the razor to approach 
his face. Rather than be recreant to his religion, he allowed 
himself to be condemned to prison for several years for 
rebellion against his chiefs. Such scruples have induced 
the government to allow certain corps d’armée, composed 
chiefly of old-believers, to retain their beards. Peter the 
Great tried all means to triumph over the popular preju- 
dice, but failed: the beard conquered the reformer. As 
he could not have all the men taken by force and shaved, 
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he imposed a tax on beards. On some he put a double 
tax,—all in vain. tie then forbade the raskolniks to live 
in cities, deprived them of civil rights, obliged them as a 
distinctive sign to wear a piece of red cloth on the shoul- 
der, but only succeeded in designating the old-believers to 
the people as the boldest representatives of the national 
customs. 

In principle the Raskol is conservative ; but in its attitude 
towards the Church and State, in its habits formed by two 
_hundred years of opposition and persecution, it is revolu- 
tionary, often anarchistic. Once drawn by the spirit of re- 
volt into rebellion, the schism, in spite of itself, has gone on 
towards liberty, and certain of the sects have arrived, in 
theory and in fact, at the most unbridled license. If he 
rejects everything which comes from foreigners, the old- 
believer is a reformer in what seems to him conformable 
to the national interests, the interests of the peasants and 
workingmen. Like all popular movements, the Raskol is es- 
sentially democratic, and in some of its sects socialistic 
and even communistic. Two things have contributed to 
give it this democratic character,— the serfdom of the peas- 
ants, and the despotism of the government. The Raskol fol- 
lowed one half-century after the establishment of serfdom. 
This was not a simple coincidence; and the schism owes 
inuch of its popularity and vitality to the enslavement of 
the mass of the nation. The slave took pleasure in having 
a different religion from his master. To these serfs the 
Raskol was in its way a declaration of the liberty of the 
soul and the dignity of man, in opposition to his master, 
the State and the Church. 

The official statistics give the number of raskolniks as one 
million five hundred thousand persons. This is an absurd 
statement, and deceives no one. It is difficult to obtain the 
exact number; but, in spite of the Attorney-General, the 
number is constantly increasing. The number of raskolniks 
and heretics of all kinds must be from twelve to fifteen mill- 
ions; and these numbers do not give an idea of the strength 
of the Raskol, for its influence permeates the great mass of 
the people, who secretly sympathize with it. 
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In the Rasko/, to the natural logic of the theological mind 
is added the innate logic of the Russian. The taste for 
rigorous conclusions and consequent deductions is one of his 
characteristic traits: he loves to draw from a principle all 
that it contains, and does not fear to go to the extreme 
limit of his reasoning. From the beginning, the schism 
found itself confronted with an obstacle which would have 
disheartened men of less robust faith. The old-believers had 
rebelled, in order to maintain their ancient rites and cere- 
monies; but they found themselves obliged to renounce 
the celebration of them for the lack of priests. Under the 
reform of Nikon, one bishop, Paul de Kolomna, took the 
part of the old-ritualists. Imprisoned and perhaps killed, he 
died without having consecrated another. Thus the Raskol 
was without an episcopate, consequently was without a 
priesthood, and apparently dead. Not wishing to return 
to the orthodox Church, the old-believers found themselves 
confronted with two alternatives,— either to accept priests 
consecrated by a church of which they did not approve or to 
do without a clergy, who alone could celebrate the religious 
observances for the maintenance of which they had rebelled. 
The schism was divided between these two solutions of 
the difficulty, and the two parties have remained hostile 
ever since. One says: “ There is no Christianity without a 
priesthood.: The Russian Church has not lost ner apostolic 
power, the right to consecrate bishops and priests by the 
laying on of hands, because she followed the heresy of 
Nikon. Her ordination, then, being valid, we have only to 
draw to us and to the old rites the priests of the official 
Church.” “No,” replies the other; “in abandoning the old 
books, in anathematizing the old traditions, the sect of 
Nikon has lost all right to the apostolic succession. The 
official clergy is no longer a church: it is the synagogue of 
Satan. All communication with these ministers of hell is 
a sin, the consecration of its bishops a contamination. In 
adhering to the anathemas of the Russian prelates against 
the old-ritualists, the Oriental Patriarchs have partaken of 
their heresy. With the fall of the episcopacy, orthodoxy 
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perished: there is no longer an apostolic succession, no 
more a lawful clergy.” 

Of these two branches of the schism, most of those who 
retain the priests (popovtsy) are found in the centre of 
Russia; the other, chiefly in the north. These old-believers, 
whether peasants, workmen, or merchants, are noted as being 
the most honest, sober, and economical of the common peo- 
ple. Consequently, they are the most prosperous and 
well-to-do. At the fair of Nijni-Novgorod, which for many 
Russian merchants is only a resort of pleasure and de- 
bauch, the old-believers are distinguished by their dignity 
and good behavior. Certain regions are almost wholly occu- 
pied by raskolniks ; and certain industries, as the fabrication 
of wooden spoons, which are found all over Europe, are alto- 
gether in their hands. Their long years of persecution have 
developed the habit of mutual aid among them, in which 
respect they form a sort of free-masonry. Owing to this 
fact, the schism has sometimes been considered the road 
to fortune, and for many a rich merchant it has been the 
means of obtaining influence and wealth. The first religious 
centres of both branches of the schism were in convents, 
around which clustered many cottages. These convents 
were in the depths of the forest or beyond: the frontiers of 
the empire. Some of them, with their villages, had two thou- 
sand inhabitants. Many of these were destroyed by the 
Emperor Nicholas in 1850. Their ruins have, however, 
become holy places, to which pilgrimages are made by the 
old-believers. Other convents have been built since that 
time, especially in the north and east of Russia; but they 
have no legal sanction of existence. The convents for 
women are especially popular. The rich merchants who 
endow them “for the safety of their souls” regard it as a 
duty to send their daughters there to be educated. In these 
convents good housekeeping is taught and practised ; for the 
parents take pleasure in finding order, neatness, and abun- 
dance within their walls. The nuns go out on business for 
their communities,* they take care of the sick, and recite 
prayers for the dead in the houses of rich families, which 
brings them in a large revenue. 
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The popovtsy have succeeded in establishing an indepen- 
dent hierarchy of their own, the head of which is at Belo- 
krinitsa, Austria. They have now their own bishops and 
popes; but only for a few years have their clergy had 
liberty. They had formerly to disguise themselves to visit 
their flocks. At the end of the reign of Alexander II. all of 
their bishops were in prison or in exile. In 1881, at the 
requests of the press, three of these bishops were released 
from prison. One of them, eighty years old, had been in 
prison twenty-three years; the other two, both old men, 
twenty years each. They are now at liberty to fulfil their 
religious duties, and often come together in a synod to 
attend to the affairs of their Church. There are fifteen 
bishops in Russia, some of whom wish to emancipate them- 
selves from the Austrian Metropolitan, and have their 
Metropolitan in Russia. Thus we see that this branch of 
the Raskol, in retaining the priesthood, has kept the whole 
economy of orthodox Christianity and religious worship, 
and still has some points in sympathy with the national 
Church. The more radical party have forsaken orthodox 
worship. With the priesthood, all sacraments administered 
by the priest disappear. In order to save all the rites, they 
have sacrificed the most essential, abolishing the priesthood 
and divine service itself. This could not, however, satisfy 
the taste for ceremonial and love of tradition that had caused 
the schism. Hence many divisions arose among them,— here 
hesitations and compromises, there extravagant and absurd 
dreams. In place of the lost sacraments, some of them con- 
fess to their elders, some to women. Having no priests to 
administer the communion, some have invented a graceful 
ceremony,—a young girl distributing raisins to the worship- 
pers,— others have devised bloody and terrible rites. One 
sect, the yapers, say that Christ cannot deprive the faithful 
of his body and blood, sacrified for them. In their service of 
Holy Thursday, they remain with their mouths wide open, 
waiting for the angels, the only ministers who are still faith- 
ful to God, to come and give them to dfink of an invisible 
cup. 
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Others, again, recoil before no consequence of their doc- 
trine, and reject every subterfuge. The only sacrament they 
retain is that which laymen can administer,— baptism. 
There is neither eucharist, penance, nor confirmation; and, a 
still more serious thing, no more marriage, since the priest 
alone has power tomarry. No priest, no marriage, no family, 
no society. How can such a doctrine be reconciled with 
social order and morality? The most practical among them 
conserve marriage as a social contract; the most logical 
make celibacy obligatory and general; some preach and 
practise free love and the community of women. Some, 
again, content themselves with the blessing of parents or 
by kissing the cross and the Bible in the presence of their 
friends. According to others, the sacrament being abrogated, 
the essence of marriage is in the mutual consent of husband 
and wife: love is of a divine nature, it is for the union of 
hearts to decide on the union of lives. 

Free love is the solution at which most of them arrive. 
Among the peasantry, the rejection of marriage does not 
necessarily destroy the family: it still lives, though in a 
very precarious manner. These unions, based simply on the 
free will of the pair, are sometimes surrounded by forms and 
ceremonies which give them a certain dignity. In some 
places a couple that have decided to join their lives together 
announce the fact by promenading through the fairs and 
markets, holding each other by the hand or by a handker- 
chief, as if to say, “ You see, we are united.” Sometimes 
they go through a form when they wish to divorce them- 
selves or separate. This is done in the presence of parents 
and friends by making to each other a great number of bows 
in the Russian style. 

For certain of the moderate adherents of the Raskol, the 
reign of Anti-Christ is understood in a spiritual and invisible 
manner. It is against their desire and in spite of themselves 
that the Church and State use the ministers of hell. With 
these, the Russian government has little difficulty ; but the 
case is different with the extreme sects of the schism, who 
believe that Anti-Christ is now reigning in the world in a 
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material, corporeal, and palpable manner. This belief of ig- 
norant peasants has given rise to the most singular aberra- 
tions. The world being submitted to Satan, son of Beelze- 
bub, all contact with him is a contamination, all submission 
to his laws an apostasy. ‘To escape this diabolical contagion, 
the best means is isolation, seclusion in closed retreats, flight 
into uninhabited places. Some have seen their only refuge 
in death, and have had recourse to systematic murder and 
suicide; some fanatics, called child-killers, have made it 
their duty to send to heaven the souls of new-born children ; 
others, called chokers, kill their friends who are seriously ill, 
interpreting Matt. xi. 21 in such a way as to believe that 
only those who die by violence enter heaven. 

In Russia, religion has been the only safeguard of society 
and social peace. The heavy edifice of government rests on 
a sentiment, on the respect and affection of the people for 
the Czar. This sentiment of the people for their sovereign 
is eminently and essentially religious. To look at certain 
aspects of life, their communal customs with some of their 
ideas and traditions, the Russian people seem to have a 
special vocation for the socialistic State. If thus far the 
revolutionary spirit has not overturned the nation, it is 
because of the religious faith of the majority of the people, 
which is a better safeguard than all the police of the em- 
pire. Among modern nations, revolution acts like a relig- 
ion. If this is nowhere more true than in Russia, it is 
owing to the fact that the people have passed more sud- 
denly from the Christian to the revolutionary faith, and also 
because the Russian spirit has remained more profoundly 
religious. Even in its revolts and negations, it has retained, 
in spite of itself, the habits, emotions, and generosities of 
religious belief. In becoming revolutionary, it has only 
changed its religion. 

This makes the principal originality of Nihilism, which in 
many of its adepts is only religion turned wrong side out. 
This, too, explains again why women have had so large a part 
in the Nihilistic movement. They have gone to secret meet- 
ings and to the missionaries of socialism, as they would have 
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gone to Christ and the prophets. The young girl has said 
to the revolution, “ You shall take the place of husband and 
children for me.” She has abandoned herself to this terrible 
Divinity, forsaking father and mother, offering to it as a sac- 
rifice youth, beauty, love, and even virtue. The hair which 
others have sacrificed at the altar, she has cut off in’ honor 
of this unfeeling Moloch. For him she has bidden farewell 
to the oriiaments of her sex and laid aside the dress of her 
rank; she has given up fashionable apparel, put on coarse 
clothing, entered the dwellings of the poor, and partaken of 
their manner of life; she has, after her own manner, taken 
vows of poverty, in order to consecrate herself to the poor 
and ignorant, thus serving and adoring her new God in his 
suffering members. 

The young man, obeying the same voice, has left his books 
and studies, saying, with the author of the “ Imitation,” that 
“the abundance of knowledge only gives birth to pride and 
affliction of mind.” He also has discovered that one science 
alone is necessary to man, that of salvation; one doctrine 
only worthy of being taught, that which can free man from 
the servitude of poverty. Perish everything else, art and 
civilization, if it must be so! One thing alone is needful, 
the redemption of the oppressed masses. This is the new 
gospel. And, if it needs confessors and martyrs, the elite of 
the Russian youth are ready to die for it. 

It is to this religious frenzy that Russian Nihilism owes its 
strength and virtue. It would perhaps have made more 
converts, and have been more to be feared, if it had re- 
mained faithful to its first inspiration of a peaceful apostolate 
instead of resorting to mines and bombs. Of all the revolu- 
tionary movements of the age, this has had the most strongly 
marked religious character, and for this reason has surpassed 
in intensity and moral grandeur other political movements 
more important in their results. All its strength is in its 
faith. The young men of the colleges, disdaining theological 
conceptions,— “ the intelligence,” as they call them,— have 
shown that they have still a need of religious belief. For 
his revolutionary dogmas, the atheist has braved poverty 


3 
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and exile, suffering for the new faith with a Russian pa- 
tience, as his countrymen, the raskolniks, have suffered for 
centuries for the old faith. Thus, where Christianity has en- 
tirely disappeared, Nihilism, which has taken its place, 
shows that the Russian mind is essentially and deeply 
religious. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE: 
HIS INFLUENCE ON LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 
By Clement Pike. 


In the well-known picture by Mr. Madox Brown called 
“Work” two figures represent intellectual toil. One is 
Thomas Carlyle, the other Frederick Denison Maurice. 
The artist made a choice which subsequent years amply 
justified; for not only were both men great workers, but 
both have exercised abiding influence on the toil of a suc- 
ceeding generation. In the case of Maurice that influence 
shows no sign of abatement. Though partaking as it were 
of the shy modesty of the man, it is a very quiet, unassuming 
force. The inspirer of many popular movements, Maurice 
was not, and is not, popular. Christian socialism, co-opera- 
tion, and educativn, in his own country, probably owe more 
to him than to any other man; yet his name as a social 
reformer is almost unknown to the mass of his fellow-coun- 
trymen. His influence on the theological thought of the 
time is somewhat better known, and more readily recog- 
nized; but it is frequently misunderstood, and an attempt 
to estimate its force and tendency may not be altogether 
unprofitable. 

Maurice is usually regarded as a Broad Ghurchman,— as, 
indeed, the founder of that section of the Established 
Church of England. In reality, he disliked the term; and, 
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as with the most scrupulous care he refrained from joining 
a party in the Church, he certainly never intended to create 
one. In a letter written not long before his death, he con- 
fessed that he felt no nearer to the Liberals in 1870 than in 
1835. ‘They are called Broad Churchmen now,” he says 
in this letter, “and delight to be called so. But their 
breadth seems to me to be narrowness. They include all 
kinds of opinions. But what message have they for the 
- people who do not live upon opinions or care for opinions?” 
This scorn for mere opinion had been imbibed in early 
years. 

His father’s system of Unitarianism, a Unitarianism minus 
Channing, had seemed to his “ boyish logic incoherent and 
feeble.” The only half-suppressed religious antagonisms of 
his early home had caused an intense longing for a real 
unity. To him Liberalism seemed but to mock this longing 
by a tolerance due rather to indifference than to love. No 
one was more keen in detecting the cant of Liberalism. 
But in throwing away the shell he kept the kernel. He 
was a Liberal at heart. Though he objected to the term 
Broad Churchman, and condemned much that passed for 
Liberalism, yet that true Liberalism which does not dictate 
opinions, but the spirit in which opinion should be held, 
glows in every page he wrote. His scrupulous fairness in 
controversy sometimes puzzled his antagonists, who were 
accustomed to other methods. Though an apologist even 
for the Athanasian Creed, he could never have advised a 
man, as Keble confesses he advised Arnold, to put down the 
objections to that dogma by main force whenever they arose 
in his mind. This passage from the sixteenth essay in the 
“ Theological Essays” breathes a very different spirit : — 


[ should indeed be contradicting all I have said hitherto, and the 
deepest testimony of my soul, if I persuaded any Unitarian to pray as if 
that was true which as yet he does not believe to be true. Let him cling 
to his belief in a One God; let him hold fast to the name of Father. I 
do not dread his zeal, but his indifference; not his grasp of his own con- 
victions, but his inclination to use them as weapons against other men. 
While we use the doctrine of the Trinity in that way, Iam certain we 
shall not believe it.” 
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This is but one of many passages that might be quoted 
from almost all his writings as evidence of the liberalism of 
his spirit and method. The well-known saying of Vinet — 
“I might as a Protestant hold Catholic opinions, and who 
shall say that I do not?’’ —found an illustration in Maurice. 
A true Liberal, who felt far removed from those who called 
themselves Broad Churchmen, the least dogmatic of men, an 
apologist for dogma, an earnest Protestant, who was above 
all things Catholic, he was perhaps inevitably misunderstood 
of men. The writer of an article in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica informs us that “there are probably not half a 
dozen persons who reflect the precise shades of Maurician 
teaching,” and yet the spirit of that teaching has been 
caught and reflected by multitudes belonging to nearly all 
denominations. Its precise shades, its varied colors, vanish, 
because, blended as they should be, they produce the white 
light of an earnest, honest, loving faith in God and man,— 
a faith which is intensely real, and can ignore no reality, 
and allow no conviction to be suppressed. Maurice spake 
because he believed he had a message which would reconcile 
some of the dark contradictions of human thought and life. 
His opponents appear to have thought that he spake in order 
to pose as an original thinker. Thus, with something like 
complacency, Dr. Candlish, in his examination of the “ Theo- 
logical Essays,” brings forward the charge of want of origi- 
nality : — 

I might show the coincidence of his views as to the inward light with 
those of Barclay and the Friends, the extent of his obligation to Edward 
Irving and Thomas Erskine for his ideas of the incarnation and atone- 
ment, and the agreement of his opinions on all the leading points of 
Christian doctrine with those of ordinary Unitarians with these two 
exceptions, that, under whatever limitations, they admit a resurrection, a 
judgmént, and a future state of rewards and punishments, whilst on the 


other hand, with whatever explanations, he asserts strongly the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 


In a similar strain the learned doctor might have added, 
‘I also find his views implied and some of them distinctly 


expressed in the Fourth Gospel, the First Epistle of Saint 
John, and some of the Epistles of Saint Paul.” 
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To suppose that Maurice wished to astound and startle by 
bringing forward original theological notions is completely to 
misunderstand his aim and method. On the contrary, he 
betrays what many would regard as an excessive anxiety to 
show that he is but re-expressing the thought of antiquity. 
No man more frankly acknowleged the benefit that he had 
derived from Unitarianism, and the value of the truths which 
Unitarians had taught. To show what a large measure of 
truth he believed there was in the system of the Friends, it 
is only necessary to refer to his work on “The Kingdom of 
Christ.”” Probably he owed more to Coleridge than to any 
contemporary, and it is somewhat strange that Dr. Candlish 
did not mention the fact that “The Aids to Reflection” 
accounts for much that is to be found in the “ Theological 
Essays.” 

Both Coleridge and Maurice held that the despotic influ- 
ence of Locke on his contemporaries and successors to the 
third and fourth generation had indeed exploded some errors, 
but had also obscured some truths which had been expressed, 
or at least suggested, in an earlier age. With an enthusi- 
asm which may be likened.to that which in the world of 
art produced what is known as the pre-Raphaelite movement, 
they endeavored to represent some of these truths. It is 
possible that love of antiquity for antiquity’s sake may at 
times have misled them, as it misled their brothers of the 
brush; but the spirit of reverence, fidelity, and patience 
which, despite occasional crudeness and eccentricity of ex- 
pression, has been the salvation of British art, has through 
Coleridge and Maurice profoundly influenced British theol- 
ogy. 

In the eighteenth and the early part of the present cen- 
tury skepticism gained much of its force among English- 
speaking people by a perceived incompatibility between the 
philosophy of the day, which was mainly based on Locke, 
and the received theology. In his preliminary essay to the 
American edition of the “ Aids to Reflection,’ Dr. Marsh 
expresses the opinion that this incompatibility was more 
keenly perceived in America than in England, and he hails 
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Coleridge as a deliverer from this embarrassing and painful 
dilemma. 

Whatever valid grounds there may have been for this 
anticipation, there can be no doubt ‘that the Principal of 
Vermont expressed the hope of many thoughtful minds on 
both sides of the Atlantic. But this is ancient history, and 
since then the problem has been complicated by other fac- 
tors. The results and especially the hypotheses (so often 
mistaken by the popular intelligence for results) of physical 
science, and the apparently destructive character of much 
Biblical criticism, have seemed to make the breach as wide, 
or wider, than in those days. Maurice lived long enough to 
see more than the beginning of this new era. He saw the 
attempt to propitiate and to resist the science of the age. 
He saw science take the place of philosophy as a disturbing 
factor in the religious consciousness. Science and faith 
seemed opposed, and the tendency to exalt one at the 
expense of the other soon commenced. ‘The result has been 
on the one hand a limitation of revealed truth to man’s 
present understanding and perceived environment, and on 
the other the banning of science, a distrust of reason, or of 
something mistaken for it, and a shuddering retreat into 
a spiritualism which is spiritual in nothing but the name, 
or into the open arms of a supposed infallible Church. 
Maurice’s permanent influence on liberal theology must be 
largely determined by the help which his teaching, and per- 
haps still more his spirit, can supply to those who would 
hold an intermediate position. Mansel, his great opponent, 
who, when Maurice was dubbed a heretic, was supposed to 
be the champion of orthodoxy, has been weighed in the bal- 
ances of time, and found wanting. His arbitrary distinction 
between theology and speculative science has proved but a 
brief prelude to a wearied and hopeless agnosticism. ‘“ But 
there is a spirit in man: and the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty giveth them understanding.” And this spirit, as 
well as the inscrutable existence whose gift it is, even 
‘science is compelled to recognize as unreached by its deep- 
est analysis of matter, motion, thought, and feeling.” * 


* Retrogressive Religion. By Herbert Spencer. (Applied to the Supreme Being.) 
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Upon this fact, the fact that man is a spiritual and there- 
fore a supernatural being, the teaching of Coleridge and 
Maurice is largely based. To Maurice man appeared op- 
pressed with the evil spirit of selfishness, and crying for a 
deliverer from “the body of that death”; but within, wait- 
ing only to be owned, was a living Redeemer, the very root 
of man’s being, one with man and one with God the Father. 
To attempt to present anything like a review of these ideas 
would be to wander far from the scope of this paper, but 
a few words as to the method by which Maurice attempted 
to establish and express his convictions may not be out of 
place. His method is intensely human. “It is to the great 
human heart,” he says, “that theology must make its 
appeal.” Earnestly and searchingly he begs each question. 
He never says this is so because an infallible Church or 
inspired scripture has declared it; but he asks: “Is not 
this so? Have you not been seeking this all along? Is not 
your deepest need satisfied in this, and this only?” This 
appealing, sympathetic way of discovering or presenting 
truth will doubtless appear weak to some. To those who 
would set forth the “ things of the spirit” in the terms of a 
proposition of Euclid, it may appear foolish; but there can 
be little doubt that this very personal, human, sympathetic 
method has been the cause of much of that peculiar influ- 
ence which Maurice has exercised. 

This method is very noticeable in his vindication of what 
he deemed the true interpretation of the meaning of the 
word “eternal.” With him it was no mere question of phi- 
lology combined with metaphysics, reserved for the sole con- 
sideration of experts, but a question of human experience, 
upon which even a child could throw some light by its art- 
less expressions. 


The spiritual world — we are obliged to confess it in a thousand ways 
—is not subject to temporal conditions. This is no discovery of phi- 
losophers. Every peasant knows it as well as Newton. If you have 
listened with earnestness to the questions of a child, you may often 
think that it knows more of eternity than of time. The succession of 
years confounds it, it mixes the dates which it has been instructed in 
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most strangely; but its intuition of something which is beyond all 
dates makes you marvel. Scripture, iu like manner, illustrates and 
makes clear our own thoughts about life and death. It teaches us to 
think that the healthy activity of all our powers and perceptions, and 
their direction to their right object, is the living state; that the torpor 
of these, or their concentration on themselves, is a state of death.* 


Even the most superficial observer of the progress of 
modern theology must notice the revolution which has taken 
place in the conceptions formed by men of the future life. 

To Maurice this changed outlook is very largely due. 
For refusing to teach the commonly received notion of a 
future state, with its idle heaven and endless hell, he lost 
his professorship at King’s College. One of his boyish 
pupils at that college was Archdeacon Farrar, perhaps in 
England the most eloquent exponent of “The Larger 
Hope.” 

But, as Maurice made abundantly clear in his vindication 
of the attitude he assumed, he did not hold the doctrine of 
universal restoration as commonly held before and since his 
day. He says on this point: — 


If I believed that God inflicted certain external punishments on 
‘“‘ wicked, impenitent, unbelieving sinners” for the sake of gratifying his 
vengeance, I might easily believe that after a certain time that ven- 
geance would be satisfied, and that he would make amends for it by the 
richness of his rewards. But I have shown in every page of my essays 
that I believe wickedness, impenitence, and unbelief to be the worst 
tortures to which man can be subjected; that as the possession of right- 
ousness, love, truth, constitute eternal blessedness, these constitute eter- 
nal damnation and misery.” f 


This idea has spread far and wide, and has influenced all 
sorts and conditions of men. The philosopher James Hin- 
ton and the famous showman Mr. P. T. Barnum both ex- 
press the conviction for which Maurice was driven from his 
professorial chair. In “Man and his Dwelling-place,” Hin- 
ton’s chief work, we read : — 


* Theological Essays. Essay XVI. p. 366. 


t See “ The Word Eternal and the Punishment of the Wicked. A Letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Jelf. By F. D. Maurice.” 
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Our view here has been obscured by treating the Eternal as future. . 
A sinful state is eternal death, it is death in relation to that Absolute 
Being which the Eternal denotes. 


In a paper by Mr. Barnum called “ Why I am a Univer- 
salist,” contributed to the Christian World, he states his 
belief that “eternal life has primarily no reference to time 
nor place, but to a quality”; and he then quotes the text 
in the Fourth Gospel, which Maurice ever brought forward 
as the Scriptural evidence for the truth of his view: “ And 
this is life eternal, that they should know thee the only true 
God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” 
Locke’s famous Essay fully demonstrated the fact that the 
understanding is unable to form a positive conception of 
eternity, and in his “ Examination of Mr. Maurice’s Theory 
of a Fixed State out of Time” Mansel but restated the con- 
clusion of the great philosopher, holding that the only con- 
ceivable idea of eternity is indefinite duration. “To con- 
ceive eternity,” he says, “would be to conceive an Eternal 
Being.” Such reasoning as a refutation of what is called 


“Mr. Maurice’s Theory” is useless; for all that Locke 
stated, all that Mansel added to his statement, if anything, 
may be granted without affecting that theory. The mon- 
strous notion of conceiving eternity, or conceiving an Eter- 
nal Being, was far indeed from the thought of the modest 
professor at King’s College. He admits the folly of even 
attempting to define eternal life : — 


If I spoke of defining Eternal Life, I should feel, and I think all would 
feel, that I was using an improper word; for how can we define that 
which is out of the limits of time? But in the depth of prayer and 
communion with his Father our Lord gives us that which corresponds 
to the most accurate and divine definition,— an exposition which we are 
bound henceforth, if we reverence his authority, to apply on all occa- 
sions, and to use as the correction of our loose and vague conceptions. 
Instead of picturing to ourselves some future bliss, calling that eternal 
life, and determining the worth of it by a number of years, or centuries, 
or millenniums, we are bound to say once for all, “ This is the eternal 
life, that which Christ has brought with him, that which we have in 
him,— the knowledge of God, the entering into his mind and character, 


the knowing him as we only can know any person, by sympathy, fellow- 
ship, love.” * 


*Theological Essays. Essay XVI. p. 367. 
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In these few simple words we have the key-note of Mau- 
rice’s teaching. Much of that teaching has, it may be, 
lost its interest for this swift-moving age. In some of it, 
the reasoning may be inconclusive, the thought obscure or 
inconsistent; but shining through all is the spirit of an 
honest, modest, toiling man, persecuted, slandered, misun- 
derstood, but returning without stint, not railing for rail- 
ing, but sympathy, fellowship, and love. And his influence 
abides. Many even of those who reject his conclusions feel 
the influence of his spirit, and thus, to quote Tennyson’s 
words of welcome to the friend against whom “college- 
councils thundered Anathema,” 


. “gain in life, as life advances, 
Valor and charity more and more.” * 


In the common-room of the Workingmen’s College in 
Great Ormond Street, an institution which he founded, there 
is a portrait of Maurice. After looking long at the expres- 
sive, sensitive face, one left the quiet room for the noisy 


streets; and the rattle of the omnibus and the tramp of 
the eager throngs made a fit accompaniment to the words, 


“They rest from their labors, and their works do follow them.” 


London, December, 1890. 


*To the Rey. F. D. Maurice. By Alfred Tennyson. 
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EMERSON’S OPTIMISM. 
By J. Frederic Dutton. 


In that little book by Mr. Charles J. Woodbury, entitled 
“Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson,” I find nothing more 
interesting or suggestive than the little encounter between 
disciple and teacher recorded upon pages 55, 60. Emerson 
has been criticising a certain poem. “It must have been 
inspired,” he remarks, “by the headache, the delirium of 
the tripod without its vaticination; the verses are not of the 
kind that the people like, nothing hearty or happy in them.” 
And in the next breath, speaking of certain poems of his 
boy friend, Edward King, he says: “They are wonderful for 
a boy of seventeen, but they are too melancholy. He seems 
to see nothing but the horrible. Now the world is joyous. 
He paints everything in black, and yet he is a rosy-cheeked 
boy. I wonder at it. We cannot have the Rembrandt 
color. Melancholy is unendurable; grief is abnormal. Vic- 
tor Hugo has written such a book. I have not read it; 
I do not read the sad in literature.” 

Here was the beginning of a revolt. The disciple could 
be an absolute disciple no longer. Was not here an over- 
emphasis of the good and beautiful in life, emphasizing 
these to the exclusion utterly of the evil and the deformed ? 
Can it be that Emerson, “a guide in morals, persistently 
shuts his eyes to the only class of facts which makes morals 
necessary”? All the world’s great literatures have a touch 
of sadness,— Saadi, Hafiz, the whole Bible, nearly all the 
Greek and Latin classics, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Chau- 
cer, Hugo, Hawthorne. 

Full of such reflections, the pupil comes to his master. 
With quivering lip he states his objections, to receive for 


answer simply a beaming glance and the words: “ Very 
well. I do not wish disciples.” 
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This conclusion is as unsatisfactory as the whole affair is 
interesting. There are few of the friends, even, of Emerson, 
who would not wish that he had answered at greater length. 
We would gladly have followed him through a dozen or a 
hundred pages, if need be, of plain, confidential discussion 
upon this topic. We should have been glad to hear what he 
could say in his own defence, all he could say; for it is just 
here that we touch the heart of Emerson. 

No other writer has, I believe, so powerful an influence 
upon the promising youth of America to-day as has this 
man. His final success has astonished every one,— no one 
more perhaps than himself. At first small, almost unper- 
ceived, this Emersonian stream has gone on silently, slowly, 
yet most surely, widening and deepening, gathering force 
from opposition, until it has penetrated every part of the 
New World. The sale of Emerson’s works is increasing 
every year. All over the country Emerson classes are being 
formed. I find his disciples everywhere, often where I 
should least expect to find them,—among Catholics and 
Protestants alike; and he has done far more towards mould- 
ing the life-views of many who are in churches from whose 
pulpits, were he living to-day, he would certainly be ex- 
cluded, than have the very ministers in those pulpits. Yea, 
often he has had the most potent influence upon these very 
ministers themselves. 

Alas! the subtle influence of books. An original, earnest, 
and strong thinker is almost always under social, political, 
and religious suspicion. He is generally out of favor with 
all existing parties and sects. He is hated for his heresies. 
He is feared by the conformists everywhere. He is mis- 
represented, misunderstood. He must have force and cour- 
age to stand alone. To join his banner means generally to 
meet his opposition without his power of meeting it. Hence 
weaker minds are shy of open advocacy. But they can 
visit him by night. Can he write, then also he can be 
read. And it is not what for social or traditional reasons 
we force ourselves to listen to from the rostrum or the 
pulpit, but what we steal the hours to con in secret, which 
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forms the substance of our faith. There is nothing the politi- 
cal or religious dogmatist needs to fear so much as what 
his people read in the corner. 

Like every original mind, one of Emerson’s life problems 
was to find himself. It has been said that he began and 
ended his life a minister. So he did. His pulpit, however, 
at first in the church, was soon transferred to the platform, 
then to the press. Now it stands in many a parlor, study, 
or chamber, in nearly every village in America,— the silent 
preacher, lying there ever ready to speak, most eloquent 
when the disciple is ready lowly to listen. 

But what is the source of Emerson’s power? His style 
is terse, epigrammatic. But it is not his style alone. It 
is easy to heap up epigrams. This is the feature of his 
writings easiest to imitate. Here he has been quite success- 
fully imitated by other writers, one or two of whom still 
live. He is a writer of infinite suggestiveness, rousing the 
mind to reflection, full everywhere of short hints at great 
thoughts. But this is not the substance of his strength. 
He is the most quotable of contemporary authors, the one 
most often referred to. Moreover, he is by nature a poet, 
and many of his essays are little more than prose poems. 
Yet all these qualities, while they greatly enhance his pages, 
do not constitute the foundation of his influence. The open 
secret of Emerson’s permanent power is his optimism; his 
life theory that life itself in all its phases is essentially 
good ; that all things proceed from and end in the best. It 
is in the perpetual sunshine of his pages. He is encourag- 
ing, hope-bringing, inspiring, uplifting, ever seeing and set- 
ting forth the bright side of life, and that only. As the 
morning breeze causes every leaf in the forest to tremble 
with a new life, so this optimism of Emerson lives and 
moves amid his pendant epigrams, and causes them to glow 
with life and beauty. It is the one golden thread upon 
which he strings all his glittering beads. It is the cord 
which binds sentence to sentence, paragraph to paragraph, 
essay to essay. It is the one all-prevailing sentiment which 


gives unity to his writings. It is the one lesson he was sent 
to teach. 
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Hence people study, admire, love him. They find in him 
what they want,—strength, courage, happiness, and trust. 
The reading of his works never makes one gloomy. We 
always close the volume better satisfied with ourselves and 
our surroundings, more willing to live. If your life has lost 
its point and edge, you can almost always sharpen it again ; 
if the world has grown rusty to you, you can almost 
always repolish it, by a deep draught from Emerson. 

But his strength too often, in the last analysis, seems to 
be his weakness. Can this unqualified optimism go unchal- 
lenged? Has Emerson given us a complete view of life, 
pictured it to us as it really is, just as we, each of us, shall 
find it or have found it? Or is he only a special pleader 
after all, touching up life in false colors, luring us on only 
to deceive us at last? He is hopeful, helpful, inspiring: is 
he wholly true? 

To almost all of Emerson’s disciples these doubts sooner or 
later come. Mr. Woodbury’s query is a very common one. 
He was not the first, he is certainly not the last, who has 
felt that something was lacking in this prophet’s philosophy. 
The unqualified followers of Emerson are very apt to be 
among the young, those who go to their affections for their 
opinions, who mistake life as they wish it to be for life as 
it actually is; while older disciples, those who have had 
long and deep contact with reality, while still recognizing 
their deep debt to this writer, see what they believe to be 
his limitations, and accept him with certain reservations 
while many go to him as a kind of antidote against the 
cares and ills of life, not accepting his hopeful views of lift 
as even half-true, but seeking to soothe themselves by a 
semi-illusion. Here and there one falls even into open 
revolt, and that, too, after years of discipleship, declaring 
outright that this life theory is not true, the reverse of 
truth rather; that life is not the rose-colored morn we find 
it here represented, but a day of heat and storms, of burden- 
bearing and perpetual disappointments. 

Even his son, Dr. Edward Emerson, in his Life of his 
father, seems to almost admit this one-sidedness in his writ- 
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ings. “It is now,” he writes, “imputed as a shortcoming 
that he did not do justice to the prevailing power of evil 
in the world. - Fortunately, he did not. It was not the mes- 
sage given to him. He could not. For that which made 
him live and serve and love and be loved was a good hope.” 

It has sometimes been asserted by his opponents that 
Emerson with his optimism was consciously playing a part, 
that he wilfully shut his eyes to one side of existence, that 
he would look only at the good,—that he would not hear 
of want and woe, sickness, disease, and death, as though 
saying to himself, The people like “the hearty and happy,” 
not the melancholy and sad. Therefore, they shall have it. 
Not that this side is any more true, but it is more accepta- 
ble. So I will keep myself in a condition to be a bearer of 
good hope. I will see and feel only what tells upon this 
side. 

Of course, such a charge, so wholly out of keeping with 
Emerson’s character and genius as a writer, we need only to 
note in passing. Emerson, if not true to his own insights, 
was nothing. He could not have been false to himself; he 
could not have been the victim of conscious self-deception. 

The question, however, remains: Will Emerson’s opti- 
mism stand the test of life? Isit or is it not true to ordinary 
experience? Is it the real voice of a prophet, or is it a siren 
song ? 

To answer this question, it is necessary first to discover 
just what this optimism was; and, when that is discovered, 
the question answers itself. It is, I believe, because this 
preliminary inquiry has not often been pushed that so much 
confusion has arisen upon this subject. 

It must be remembered that Emerson lived in the reason. 
He habitually spoke from the plane of the reason, not of the 
understanding, much less of the senses. To him our con- 
scious life here is but the surface play of our being’s depth, 
as the tossing billows are but the surface play of the ocean. 
The soul itself is infinitely more than any passing sensa- 
tion or passing event. Of this soul all nature is a symbol, 
all life an unfolding: all consciousness is self-consciousness, 
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glimpses of the spirit at its own infinite depth, the soul re- 
turning to itself. Within this sense-life of ours the eternal 
laws and forces of the spirit lie imbedded, transfused through 
it as the force of gravitation is transfused through every par- 
ticle of matter, and time and space through every object and 
event. These spiritual laws and forces form the reality of 
the external and the internal world. To grasp them with 
the intellect is knowledge; to recognize them in action is 
obedience; to yield to them the affections is worship. As 
seen by the mind, they are eternal Truth; as obeyed by the 
will, they are eternal Virtue; as embraced in the affections, 
they are eternal Beauty, Goodness, and Love. Every event, 
every act, every pain or sorrow, is upon one side sense, upon 
the other soul: or sense at the surface, soul at the centre. 
Now, as the soul builds the world, and as it goes out from its 
own depths to find itself again in the depths of the world, 
so it cannot be ultimately injured by whatever happens to 
it in the world. All life is a preparation, a spirit discipline ; 
but beneath it all lies the spirit itself, even 


“ Deep below the depths of conscious being,” 


unharmed, untouched, learning from, unfolding in, its sor- 
rows and woes as much as in its joys and pleasures. 

Such, in our own words, is, we believe, the foundation of 
Emerson’s optimism,— a life insight which rose with him to 
a permanent passion, the ground-plan of all his writings ; 
a life insight which he shared in common with Goethe, 
Plato, the authors of the Upanishads, and I know not how 
many others. 

There are three life-views possible, according as we look 
at life, into it, or through it. Looked at, it is all bright and 
joyous, a perpetual sunshine, a bed of roses; looked into, it 
is often perplexing and dark; looked through, it is again 
bright, but this time with a far deeper splendor,— the opti- 
mism of the senses; the pessimism of the understanding ; 
the optimism of the reason,— from mere happiness through 
despair to blessedness. 

An illustration of what we have said may be found in the 
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life of Goethe. The first years of this great man’s career 
were years of the purely natural life, given over to the joy 
of the world as it appears,— the life of the senses, the lower 
optimism. Then came the period of ennui, of life-weari- 
ness, when the veil of youth was lifted, when the senses 
palled, and those oft-repeated questions, “ What am I? why 
am I? why doI live?” were asked, but found no answer,— 
the period when he wrote “ Werther,” the most of the First 
Part of *“* Faust,” and when, as he tells us, he meditated sui- 
cide. From all this he emerged through the conception of 
culture, through the insight that life and nature exist for 
the soul and that the soul is an end in itself, into that 
higher optimism from which he never after permanently 
departed. 

Emerson’s optimism, then, is in this higher plane. It is 
the optimism of the life in the spirit. By this it must be 
judged. By this test, and this test alone, it must stand or 
fall. To justify this conclusion, let us take the first para- 
graph in the essay upon Spiritual Laws, remembering that 
this is only one of hundreds that might be chosen, that 
we make the final appeal to his writings as a whole. That 
we make this higher optimistic vein more apparent, we give 
this passage, the Italics being our own: — 

“ When the act of reflection takes place in the mind, when 
we look at ourselves in the light of thought, we discover that 
our life is embosomed in beauty. Behind us, as we go, all 
things assume pleasing forms, as clouds do far off. Not only 
things familiar and stale, but even the tragic and terrible, are 
comely, as they take their place in the pictures of memory. 
The river-bank, the weed at the water side, the old house, 
the foolish person,—however neglected in the passing,— 
have a grace in the past. Even the corpse that has lain in 
the chambers has added a solemn ornament to the house. 
The sow’ will not know either deformity or pain. If in 
hours of clear reason we should speak the severest truth, 
we should say that we had never made a sacrifice. In these 
hours the mind seems so great that nothing can be taken from 
us that seems much. All loss, all pain, is particular: the 


4 
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universe remains to the heart unhurt. Neither vexations nor 
calamities abate our trust. No man ever stated his griefs 
as lightly as he might. Allow for exaggeration in the most 
patient and sorely ridden hack that ever was driven. For 
it is only the finite that has wrought and suffered: the infi- 
nite lies stretched in smiling repose.” 

Now on the theory that our life lies wholly in our nerves, 
that the soul is simply a bundle of sensations, real or re 
membered, this passage with all its poetic beauty is pure 
nonsense. It is not true. Every man’s experience con- 
demns it. On the idealistic theory, that the soul built the 
world and is still its essence, that that soul reaches self-con- 
sciousness in man, that all our external life is disciplinary 
and symbolic, that every experience, gay or sad, becomes, 
when passed, a permanent treasure in the storehouse of the 
spirit,—on this theory, this passage, as how many others in 
the Essays, contains an eternal truth. Pain, sin, sorrow, 
disappointment, death, await every man. He must expect 
to see his fondest hopes blasted, to feel the stabs of false 
friendship, to suffer want, to lie upon beds of suffering, to 
see those nearest to him pass away, to relinquish every 
earthly hope, to grow old and die. The history of the 
human race is the history of sorrow. Yea, more, this is the 
history of all life. The evolution of life upon this earth, 
now through a million ages, has been one unbroken line 
of cruelty and mutual destruction. “The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now.” 

Was Emerson unconscious of this fact? To affirm this 
would be to accuse him of utter stupidity or wilful blind- 
ness. Was he himself absolutely cold? Did the sorrows 
of the world never touch him? Read the diary of his early 
life. Read his poem called the “ Threnody,” written after 
the death of his little boy. Neither will we accept his own 
passing statement, made in an easy hour, that he did not 
read the sad in literature. Like many of his terse sentences, 
this is too sweeping to stand alone: it must be read in the 
light of all that he has written. He did read the sad in 
literature. He read Plutarch, Gibbon, Tennyson, even 
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Byron. He knew Wordsworth’s “ Excursion” almost by 
heart. He never ceased to praise “ Wilhelm Meister,” and 
he read and reread almost everything Carlyle.ever wrote. 

But Emerson differs from most readers in this: that he 
chose books wherein the sad worked itself out to a higher 
joy; he must see the deeper faith dawning in the midst 
of the darkest despair. And he differs from most great 
optimistic writers, like Wordsworth and Goethe, in that, 
while these paint the ills of life and the good as flowing 
from them, he paints only the good. They show us the 
path up the mountain: he describes his heavenly vision 
while standing upon its summit. 

Everything is beautiful when it passes from the nerves 
to the intellect, from sense to soul. It is only as we tran- 
scend nature, as we get out of our pure subjectivity, as we 
universalize our experiences, as we cease simply to feel and 
begin to think, that our peace returns to us. Whatever 
we can think about we must objectify,— place over against 
ourselves and from it reserve ourselves. The historian 
escapes the overburden of life by seeing its ills in the light 
of the ages and recording them there; the artist, by carving 
them in marble or picturing them upon the canvas; the 
philosopher, by plunging to the innermost depths of our 
rational nature and finding there an essence these cannot 
touch; the humble believer, by simple faith in an all-per- 
vading, loving Father; the poet, by making all these woes 
the object of poetic representation. This last was the art 
of Goethe. It was the origin of “ Werther.” Goethe por- 
trayed many woes in prose and verse, that thus he might 
escape from them. But Emerson left even this plane, and, 
rising into the higher atmosphere of the intellect and the 
heart, made life worth living by continually emphasizing its 
largest meaning, its deepest law. 

Of course, every student of Emerson will recognize one 
or two other sources whence flowed this optimistic strain. 
The insight into the great law of universal compensation, 
which this life prophet grasped in early manhood and so 
powerfully set forth in his essay upon Compensation, and 
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touched upon in many other places, is surely not calculated 
to fill one with hope and trust. It is essentially the theory of 
the rule of the best. According to this law, all things right 
themselves; reward and punishment are inseparable from 
the acts which bring them; no one can harm another, and 
for everything we lose there is a corresponding gain. 

Then, too, Emerson’s optimism takes the form of intellect- 
ual and practical simplicity. The pains of the scholar come 
from puzzling his mind with impossible problems, from not 
being content to receive in glimpses the great truths by 
which he lives, by insisting too strongly upon knowledge 
before action. ‘The intellectual life may be kept clean and 
healthful if man will live the life of nature, and not import 
into his mind difficulties which are none of his,” etc. And 
so of simplicity of life. EZmerson everywhere preaches that 
happiness is attainable not by increasing our gratifications, 
but by lessening our desires; by striving to discover not 
how much we can get, but how much we can get along with- 
out. He shows us how to find joy in poverty and the 
highest delight in the most ordinary life. This is his most 
commonplace thought, and the one we are most apt to carry 
away with us from the first reading of his books. 

But we have laid especial stress upon this idealism, this 
viewing of all life from the plane of the reason; for we be- 
lieve it is the one important thing. It must be grasped before 
we can fully understand these lesser laws; and, when grasped 
clearly and perfectly, it will be seen to comprehend these as 
parts of itself. The compensation of Emerson is the com- 
pensation of the soul: it is a law only of the spirit. And, 
as for simplicity, we can hold lightly the doubts and diffi- 
culties of the understanding if once we are firmly planted 
upon the reason; and we can contentedly live simply only 
as we live in the spirit. 

The reason Emerson is so often misunderstood is the 
reason every great prophet is misunderstood,— he thought 
and lived ahead of his age. And he is still misunderstood, 
because the currents of American life are setting in a 
direction directly opposed to his teachings. Our hurried 
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civilization is mainly of the senses. Our much boasted 
progress of this nineteenth century is mainly material: it 
is progress in the growth of cities, in the extension of com- 
merce, in the multiplication of the conveniences and lux- 
uries of life. Never before, as a race, were we so well fed, 
so well clothed, so well housed. Never before did we earn 
so little and receive so much. By a million inventions, 
“hitching our wagon to a star,” we have made the “gods do 
our chores,” and the impersonal forces of nature — heat, elec- 
tricity, gravitation — take the place of the hard hand and 
bended back. Yet it is doubtful if life, as a whole, is any 
happier. A dark vein of pessimism underlies our civiliza- 
tion; and never before was that question, Is life worth 
living? so often and so earnestly asked. Our youth are 
corrupted by over-indulgence, and even the released peasant 
knows not what to do with his idle hours. The rich, out 
in search of pleasure, are dying of ennui and life-weariness, 
while the poor are tormented through envy of the rich. 
Yet here and there, all over this land and in Europe, are 
little bands of those who would live in the Spirit,— little 
bands, feebly struggling against fearful odds, yet struggling 
still; bands whose motto is, “ Plain living and high think- 
ing,” who set at naught luxury, display, ease, power, for 
the sake of soul-culture; who find pleasure in pain, hope 
in endurance, and their highest joy in the sweat of the brain 
or the sweat of the heart, to whom wealth and poverty are 
alike comparatively indifferent, and who are willing to “live 
low and fare hard,” that they may live for science, for art, 
for literature, for philosophy, for worship. These are the 
monks and the nuns of the coming Church. These, and not 
our millionaires and railroad kings, are the prophets of 
future ages; and for these there has yet arisen no greater 
leader and guide than Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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OUR MISSION-FIELD IN JAPAN. 


Through the kindness of Professor Everett, we are able 
to offer the following very instructive and interesting report 
of the field in which, just now, some of our most important 
work is going on. In such a field we have to be learners 
as well as teachers. This attitude is rare, perhaps, in the 
missionary field; and it has led to misapprehensions, some 
of which are reflected in the paper given below. The 
writer is a native Japanese, a young man of twenty-five, of 
great intelligence and sobriety of thought, a convert of one 
of the earlier (orthodox) mission schools there, who has 
been in this country not much more than three months, and 
is now a student in the Harvard Divinity School. His lit- 
erary command of English is remarkable, his paper requir- 
ing only the slightest and most superficial revision. With 
this qualification, and with the correction of the single point 
just noted, it is given word for word as it was put in our 
hands. It is entitled by its author 


THE FUTURE RELIGION IN JAPAN. 


is the question which finally drove me out of my native country, 
far across the Pacific Ocean, to this land of religious as well as 
political liberty. With this question I came to this country; but 
in this country I have found its sister question, which was often 
put to me,— “ What is the religion of your country?” Although 
this latter question may be of less direct interest in itself, yet, 
as its consideration will be the most natural way to the presenta- 
tion of my thought concerning the former, I will try to give it a 
short answer. 

At the outset, then, What is the religion of Japan? Unfort- 
unately, the answer is not very easy; for the religion of our 
country is not a simple system, which can be pointed out by a 


“What will be and ought to be the future religion in Japan?” 
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single word or two. In reality, it is a mixture of at least three 
entirely distinct systems of religion and morality. They are so 
mixed together that it is very difficult to trace the origin of the 
different elements to their proper sources. 

The first is Shintoism. This seems to be very old, as old as 
the nation itself. It has no originator or sacred books. As to 
its primitive character, scholars differ in their opinions. Some 
assert that it was merely a form of ancestor-worship; while others 
hold that it was worship of natural objects, each as a separate 
god. But its true nature seems to be simpler and purer than 
that which either of these views presents. Some very old poems 
and the general belief of the people unite in confirming the fact 
that, in its primitive state, Shintoism was a very simple worship 
of the active principle of nature. Whether this principle was one 
or many, or whether it was identical with nature or not, our 
simple ancestors did not stop to investigate. They might have 
regarded it as identical with nature or they might have thought 
it to be distinct from nature. This did not trouble them. They 
instinctively knew this active principle to be all-present and 
all-seeing. They called it Kami (God), and worshipped it. This 
seems to be the primitive nature of Shintoism, which literally 
means “the way of Kami.” It was neither monotheism nor 
pantheism. It may be called naturalism. 

Leaving its primitive character, the distinguishing feature of 
the present Shintoism is hero-worship. Heroes, martyrs, and 
emperors are generally deified. Shrines and temples are dedi- 
cated to them, and at present we have more than three hundred 
thousand shrines and temples scattered throughout the country. 
The size and beauty of these temples differ according to the 
dignity of the deified persons to whom they are dedicated. The 
people go to these temples to say prayers or to make material 
offerings. There are religious festivals, occasional as well as 
regular, Shintoism has no moral creed or religious doctrine. 
Sacred songs, religious dancings, and temple ceremonies consti- 
tute all its worship. Along with this ancestral worship, the wor- 
ship of certain natural objects and certain animals also seems 
to belong to the present Shintoism. But it must be remembered 
that the original worship of “the all-present and all-seeing 
Kami” is not lost sight of. To Shintoism the absolute loyalty 
and reverence toward the emperor of the day are also to be 


ascribed. Such is the general character of the first element of 
our religious mixture. 
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The second element is Buddhism. According to our historical 
record, Buddhism entered into our country from Corea, about 
the middle of the sixth century of the Christian era. In what 
form was it imported? and what modifications has it undergone 
since its importation? This is more than I can tell. But 
scholars are generally agreed in the opinion that our Buddhism 
essentially belongs to the northern branch, the “Great Vehicle,” 
and that this latter underwent many changes before its entrance 
into our country. Coming to our own time, about one hundred 
and forty thousand temples are found, each with its own resident 
priests and monks. There are more than ten principal sects, 
which all go by the name “Buddhist”; and these sects divide 
these temples as their possessions, some few, and others many. 
Most of these sects seem to be of later introduction from China, 
while some are of Japanese origin. They differ from each other 
both in doctrine and in practice. Some are speculative, and 
some are practical. Some are pantheistic, and some are atheistic. 
Some emphasize “wisdom” as the essence of Buddhism, while 
others teach trust in Buddha as the only way of salvation. 

Some sects regard salvation to mean the actual annihilation of 
individual souls by union with the world-soul, which is attained 
only by the “insight” that the universe and individual souls are 
all illusions, the absolute soul being only real existence. To the 
monks of these sects, this “insight” is the ultimate end of life; 
and hence their life is a life of retirement, celibacy, poverty, tran- 
quillity, uprightness, self-mortification, and meditation. On the 
other hand, some sects hold the view that salvation is not the 
annihilation of the soul, but its deliverance from this world of 
pain and sorrow to “that side” of existence where no sin, no 
suffering, no death, and no fear are to be found, and where we 
live together with Buddha and our fellow-saints in eternal joy 
and happiness. The way to this salvation, they say, is the trust 
in “Amida” (Amitabha) as our only saviour, who is so merciful 
that any one who is penitent enough to repeat the mysterious 
“nam” (om) will never lose his salvation. These are the two 
extreme sects of our Buddhism. The former is deep, ascetic, 
and pantheistic; while the latter is shallow, secular, and atheistic. 
The latter prevails among the common people, while the former 
is found only among a narrow circle of the ascetic monks. Be- 
tween these two extremes there are various immediate sects. 
But all agree in many respects: (1) in the adoption of the double 
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morality, one for the clergy and the other for the laity; (2) wor- 
ship of the image of Buddha, together with many other idols ; 
(3) belief of the transmigration of souls; (4) acceptance of the 
pessimistic view of life; (5) denial of the existence of any per- 
sonal God. 

The third element is Confucianism. This system made its 
way into our country about three centuries earlier than Buddh- 
ism, and since has been the chief influence in the maintenance of 
our social as well as family morality. Confucianism, as we under- 
stand it, is merely a system of moral teachings. If it has any 
religious element in it, that will be nothing more than silent 
recognition of and occasional reference to some divine being or 
beings. We do not know whether Confucius himself knew much 
about the nature of divine being or beings, but it is very plain 
from his own saying that he did not teach anything definite 
about it. As Confucius lived in a noisy, warlike period of Chi- 
nese feudalism, his thought was necessarily influenced by his envi- 
ronment. His teachings were mostly explanations of the social 
and political problems of his time. But through these teachings 
we can also see that the essence of his doctrine consists in two 
things, benevolence and righteousness. Not only he tried to 
inculeate this in his words, but he himself was its actual embodi- 
ment. He toiled and journeyed throughout his life in order to 
benefit the world by his teaching and example of benevolence 
and righteousness. 


Confucius was not a founder of any religious or philosophical 
system, but he was a teacher of morality and a benefactor of 
mankind. This is our understanding of Confucianism, and 
such it has done unspeakable good to our country. Especially 


as 
as 
our society was feudalistic in its organization, the Confucian 
system of morality has been just what it needed. It is very true 
that this system helped, if not originated, the development of our 
feudalism. As found in our country, it may be summed up in 
the following five fundamental rules, through which benevolence 
and righteousness were realized: (1) justice between lord and 
subject; (2) kindness between parent and child; (3) distine- 
tion between husband and wife; (4) order between old and 
young; (5) trathfulness between friend and friend. Among 
these, the first two were especially emphasized under somewhat 
modified forms, as devout loyalty to one’s lord and pious obe- 
dience to parents. This is the general feature of Confucianism, 
as it exists in our present society. 
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These are the principal elements which constitute the religion 
of our country. Still one may ask, What, then, is that religion? 
How can these different and apparently inconsistent elements 
unite together to form one religion? This is a very natural 
question. I will try to answer it in a few words. Shintoism is 
the oldest and simplest of the three. Then Confucianism entered, 
and was much welcomed, because it has nothing incompatible 
with Shintoism. The latter furnished the object of worship, and 
the former offered the rules of life. They, in themselves, re- 
mained distinct from each other; but our ancestors drew nutrition 
from both of them, and in this way they became: blended in their 
minds. 

While this integration was going on, another element made its 
appearance in the form of Buddhism. During the early part of 
its history, Buddhism met a very strong opposition, partly be- 
cause of our strong national belief that we, the inhabitants of the 
“land of Kami,” ought not to adopt any other religion than 
Shintoism, and partly because of the fact that the Buddhistic 
doctrines of sin and salvation appeared very strange, and hence 
repugnant to our national spirit. But in the course of time its 
real nature became gradually known, and men came to realize the 
truth of the doctrines concerning the misery of the present world 
and the consequent need of salvation. Thus Buddhism, once 
despised, now became a popular religion. But in this it did not 
drive out Shintoism and Confucianism. It simply supplied the 
way of salvation which the other two systems were not able to 
supply. They co-existed because we needed them all. Thus 
united, they were for the first time able to supply our whole 
need. Severally defective and mutually supporting, they could 
satisfy the religious as well as moral wants of our country. Even 
among the poor, scarcely one home will be found where some 
book of Confucianism is not found, while its inmates will be seen 
worshipping now in a Shinto temple and then before the image 
of Buddha. Thus our people may be said to believe in all of 
these systems. Such is the nature of our religion, and therefore 
I said at the beginning that the religion of Japan is a mixture of 
at least three different systems of religion and morality. 

Now let me proceed to consider a more serious question : 
What will be the future religion of Japan, and what ought it to 
be? Till the revolution of 1868 feudalism prevailed in our 
country, and also till that time our country was generally shut 
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out to the western nations. But by this revolution feudalism was 
swept away, and the whole country was thrown open to the rest 
of the world. The form of the government was changed. The 
law and military system were remodelled, according to the western 
plan. The sciences, arts, inventions, and machineries were grad- 
ually introduced. So that our country has made a wonderful 
metamorphosis within the last twenty years. Now it is almost 
entirely new, and may be counted among the civilized nations 
of the world. 

With this social revolution, the age of simple and unquestion- 
ing belief. began to pass away, and the age of universal doubt is 
ushered in. On the one hand, this spirit of universal doubt seems 
to be the result of the reaction against the old state of things; 
while, on the other hand, it seems to be the effect of the introduc- 
tion of atheism, pessimism, skepticism, agnosticism, materialism, 
utilitarianism, and many other isms of pernicious character. 
Under the instigation of these internal and external influences, 
the once obedient and unquestioning minds of our people are 
swinging over to the other extreme of doubt and unbelief. Most 
of those who are learned in science and philosophy are either fol- 
lowers of agnosticism or disciples of indifferentism. Religion is 
scorned, and is declared to be a remnant of superstition. Shinto- 
ism is looked on as a fable. Buddhism is no more than a super- 
stition. Confucianism is behind the time. “ Indifference” passes 
for wisdom, and “no religion” is a common motto of the enlight- 
ened. As these enlightened men are actually governing the 
whole nation, either intellectually or politically, their destructive 
influence upon the mass of the people is very strong indeed. All 
the old systems are steadily losing their hold, and doubt and re- 
action are gradually spreading instead of them. Thus the whole 
nation may be regarded, in one sense, as in a state of religious 
disturbance. 

If such is the actual state of our country, Can our nation alto- 
gether dispense with religion? This is the first question we 
ought to consider. If religion is something foreign to our nature, 
it may be got rid of without serious loss on our part. If it is a 
mere relic of superstition, it has no right to exist; for it is quite 
proper for the dark mist of superstition to be dispersed by the 
clear-light of modern science and philosophy. If, on the contrary, 
religion has its origin in our nature, there is no fear of its com- 
plete disappearance. There can be no real conflict between it 
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and reason, for both belong to one and the same human nature. 
As far as we are concerned, we firmly believe that religion has 
its source in our nature, and it can always remain in friendly 
terms with the normal development of our intellect. All the 
trouble with our enlightened brothers is their misconception of 
the nature of religion. They fail to distinguish between super- 
stition and religion, between religion in general and some partic- 
ular religious system ; and then, forgetting their own ignorance, 
they proceed to declare that religion is superstition. Let us see 
the nature of religion, so that we can determine whether it is 
superstition or not. 

Man, as a rational being, has the idea of the Infinite. Man, as 
a finite being, has the sense of his absolute dependence. He is 
born into the world, and he passes out of it. He is limited in 
time and space, in knowledge and power. This fact of limitation 
on every side makes him realize his absolute dependence upon 
something which is distinct from him, and is not limited as him- 
self. To this something, upon which he is dependent, he gives 
the name “Infinite.” What science and philosophy have to do 
is simply to reach the most reasonable and most satisfactory con- 
ception of the Infinite, or, in other words, to find out what the 
Infinite is. Science starts with the phenomena of nature, and 
tries to explain them by certain convenient devices called laws. 
All that it can do is to form these devices, by which the activity 
of the Infinite is explained. Creation and annihilation are en- 
tirely beyond its capacity. 

Philosophy begins just where science leaves off. It proceeds 
to inquire into the nature of the Infinite. The Infinite can 
neither be created nor destroyed, while the conception of it has 
ever changed, and will change. Not only man has the idea of 
the Infinite and the sense of absolute dependence, but also his 
inner cravings drive him to relate himself somehow with the In- 
finite. In this relation he finds his joy and blessedness. Why? 
Because such is his nature. Sugar is sweet, and vinegar is sour. 
We all know this, but no one can explain why.. We prefer pleas- 
ure to pain, but we cannot explain why pleasure is pleasant. So 
with our religious nature. By the worship of the Infinite our 
heart is satisfied, and we realize joy and blessedness. This good 
we derive from worship is the motive that impels us to the very 
act of worship. This worship is religion, and hence religion may 
be defined as the relation of the finite and the Infinite, actuated 
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by and resulting in the good of the former. Hence it is clear 
that religion is not something superadded to human nature by 
ignorance and superstition, but that it has its origin in our nature, 
and will never disappear, so long as our nature continues to be 
as it is. 

If agnosticism and skepticism can utterly destroy the idea of 
the Infinite, the sense of absolute dependence, and susceptibility 
to the blessedness of worship, our people may be satisfied with 
“no religion.” But, if. these things cannot be completely ex- 
tirpated, agnosticism and skepticism can by no means satisfy the 
hearts of our people. Agnosticism and skepticism are essentially 
negative and destructive. They exist in our country not because 
of their own strength, but because of the destructive tendency 
of our age. But when the reaction is over, and the natural 
course of things shall return, they will surely be cast away; for 
then we shall need something positive and constructive. The 
present anti-religious tendency of our country cannot last long. 
Already the symptoms are not wanting for the return of the 
normal condition of human nature. Our nation is in a state of 
religious disturbance. But disturbance is a very unstable con- 
dition of things. Sooner or later the disturbance will be over. 
Our nation may be compared to a compass-needle in disturbance, 
Soon the full force of agitation will be all spent, and the needle 
will point-to its natural direction. So it is with our hearts. 
They will soon turn towards the Infinite, and will enjoy their 
undisturbed blessedness. 

If Japan cannot altogether dispense with religion, what sort 
of religion will be needed there? What are its qualifications? 
This is the next question. There are five things, it seems to me, 
which any system of religion ought to have, in order to become 
the future religion in our country. And these five may be 
divided into two groups, the first two being the external quali- 
fications, and the last three the internal qualifications. 

To begin with the external qualifications. The first is that 
any system, to become our future religion, must neither contra- 
dict science and philosophy nor circumscribe the normal devel- 
opment of our intellect. We have seen that, in their essence, 
religion and reason have nothing inconsistent with each other, 
and that the development of the latter necessarily leads to the 
development of the former. This congruity of religion and 
reason is not very difficult to see, when we are considering re- 
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ligion in general; but the moment when we enter into the con- 
sideration of any particular system of religion it is not so clear. 
Many of the doctrines upon which these particular systems are 
built are either superstitious or unreasonable or at least ques- 
tionable. They are often inconsistent among themselves. They 
are now and then contradicted by the teachings of science and 
philosophy. Still, these doctrines are regarded as essential 
doctrines, and men are called upon to believe them as true and 
orthodox. The effect of this religious despotism extends beyond 
the domain of religion, and results in crushing out the spirit of 
inquiry and freedom of thought. Such systems make men both 
irrational and _ irreligious,—irrational, because man’s rational 
nature is distorted ; irreligious, because his true religion is de- 
stroyed. True science and true philosophy cannot make man 
irreligious; but they necessarily make him truly religious, because 
they make the nature and activity of the Infinite clearer and 
more reasonable. If any particular system of religion essentially 
consists of these irrational teachings or at least emphasizes them, 
complete victory is hopeless for such a system. 

The second external qualification is its universal adaptability. 
As far as religion is the necessary outcome of human nature, all 
men have capacity for it. All men are religious, and all men 
want some religion. Hence, if any religious system is to become 
our future religion, it must be able to adapt itself to all classes 
of the people, learned and ignorant, rich and poor, common and 
noble. It must be common to all men, one in which both the 
peasant and the philosopher can feel their religious wants per- 
fectly satisfied. If it can prosper only among the enlightened 
or if it can prevail only among the illiterate, it cannot become 
the universal religion of our country. In a word, it must be a 
system which can become everybody’s religion, and yet can retain 
its form as a religion. 

The first of the internal qualifications is that our future system 
of religion must furnish us with the proper object of worship. 
We have many temples and many gods. In this we are polythe- 
ists. But at the same time we also have a very strong and very 
remarkable belief in the existence of the “ All-seeing,” which 
we call either Kami (God) or Tento sama (O Thou Logos in 
Heaven). In this respect, we may be monotheists, in some sense. 
Of this “All-seeing” we know very little, and that little is 
very indefinite. All that we know of him is practically only 
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this: that he is all-seeing and all-righteous, and that he will 
punish the wicked and reward the righteous. Science and phi- 
losophy are destroying gods and images. The people are no 
longer satisfied with this sort of worship. They want something 
better. As they cannot be satisfied with no worship, they want 
to know something more definite about this “ All-seeing.” To 
get this proper object of worship is one of the present religious 
wants of our people. 

The second internal qualification is that the system must fur- 
nish the best system of morality. Not only we know the “ All- 
seeing,” but we also have a very peculiar notion of morality, the 
essence of which may be expressed in the following words: 
“Obey your conscience with perfect readiness. Worship God 
(or gods), for your conscience requires it. Be loyal to the em- 
peror, and be obedient to your parents; for both are commanded 
by your conscience. Do whatever your conscience commands 
you, but never do what your conscience forbids you.” This no- 
tion is almost universally spread among our people. But the 
destruction of feudalism and the introduction of the western 
knowledge caused some agitation in their minds. Of course, con- 
science itself can never be blotted out, but its mistaken judg- 
ments are called in question. The thing we want at present is a 
perfect standard of life, by which our conscience shall be both 
guided and developed ; and this standard must not only be con- 
gruous with science and philosophy, but also it must be qualified 
to reconcile the relation of man and man with the relation of the 
finite and the Infinite, so that religion and morality may be made 
organically one through the medium of this perfect standard of 
life. In the minds of our people, religion and morality are so 
intimately related to each other that one necessarily leads to the 
other, and in this unity our people are not far from truth. 

The third internal qualification is that the system must furnish 
us with the means by which both the power and effect of sin can 
be destroyed. We know the “ All-seeing,” and we have con- 


science. But we do not always obey our conscience nor always 
remember the “ All-seeing.” The fact that Buddhism, in spite 
of the strong opposition which it met, finally became our popular 
religion, testifies another fact,— that our people has been groan- 
ing under the influence of sin. We are conscious that we have 
sinned. This consciousness is exceedingly painful. But we do 
not know how to get rid of this painful consciousness. We say 
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prayers. We make offerings. We give alms. We mortify our- 
selves. But there is no peace, no removal of the burden of sin. 
Now we give alms to the poor, but now we are coveting that 
which is our neighbor’s. This moment we are mortifying our 
body, but the next moment our eyes are set on evil things. Even 
while our lips are uttering prayer, our hearts are cherishing 
wicked desires. We know what we ought to do, but we do what 
we ought not todo. We ourselves do not wish this, but we can- 
not help it. What we want is a new power, a new life, which 
enables the soul to conquer all its evil desires and to attain to its 
highest blessedness. 

These are the five qualifications which a religious system ought 
to possess, in order to become the future religion in Japan. It 
must have all these five qualifications. If it lacks one, it cannot 
but fail. Can Confucianism be this religion? Hardly, because 
it is merely a system of moral teachings, peculiarly adapted to 
feudal society. If anything is said about worship or repentance 
in it, it is simply by way of accident. Can it be Shintoism? By 
no means, because Shintoism is neither a religious system nor a 
moral system. It has no sacréd books, no moral code, no relig- 
ious doctrine. Then can it be Buddhism? Improbable, because 
Buddhism is a pessimistic religion, which aims at the destruction 
of all affections and desires, and hence will bring about complete 
social annihilation. No desire, hence no activity. No marriage, 
hence no society. This will be the final result of Buddhism. 
What nation can endure such a system? If not one of these 
three separately can satisfy the five qualifications enumerated 
above, can we not form a new system, selecting the required ele- 
ments out of these, so that it may become our future religion ? 
Granting that such an artificial system can become a real power, 
which is very doubtful, the trouble with this proposal is the fact 
that no one can produce pure gold by compounding together 
copper, iron, and silver, however skilful an alchemist he may 
happen to be. 

If these systems, either separately or in combination, are not 
properly qualified to become the future religion of our country, 
what shall we do? Shall we go on without adopting any religion 
at all, leaving our religious nature entirely to the mercy of its 
natural and individual development? This will be the only way, 
and hence the best way, if all positive religions of the world are 
necessarily antagonistic to the normal development of human 
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nature. But to help and regulate this development of human 
nature, especially that of religious nature, some positive religion 
is very important, if not absolutely indispensable ; and by this 
capacity of help and regulation the value of any positive religion 
is to be measured. Is there not some positive religion in the 
world which is in this respect superior to those systems which 
our nation already has? There is one at least, which is not only 
superior to all other systems of the world, but also is perfect in 
this capacity. In this sense, this system may properly be called 
the divine revelation, and this system is Christianity. 

Christianity has not been entirely unknown in Japan, at least 
for the last few centuries. Already in the middle of the sixteenth 
century it was introduced by the Portuguese missionaries, under 
the form of Roman Catholicism. Soon it began to spread. Even 
some of the feudal nobles were found among its converts. Japan 
was almost in danger of becoming a Catholic nation. But this 
was prevented by the persecution which set in with the ascen- 
dency of the Tokugawa family, mainly from political motives. 
In the year 1614, an edict was proclaimed, by which the Jesuit 
missionaries were to be expelled, and the Christian belief was 
prohibited under the penalty of death. This led to the insurrec- 
tion of the Christians. But the massacre of Shimabara, in 1637, 
tolled the death-knell to the cause of Catholicism. For the next 
two centuries, Christianity was almost crushed out of our coun- 
try, except some secret believers were found, and executed unless 
they renounced their belief. 

From the time of the visit of Commodore Perry in 1854, es- 
pecially after the revolution of 1868, Christianity made its reap- 
pearance, this time under its various forms. Hence at present 
Roman Catholicism, Greek Catholicism, and Protestant Christian- 
ity are existing side by side. Each of the two Catholic faiths is 
older than Protestantism, and their converts together outnumber 
those of Protestantism. But these converts are mostly from the 
poor and ignorant, while Protestantism is embraced by the bet- 
ter and generally more educated classes. Under Protestantism 
many sects are found, just as in the case of Buddhism,— Congre- 
gationalist, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian 
being the principal ones. Moreover, in the present year we 
saw for the first time the organization of a Unitarian church 
in our country. Thus we have almost all important religions 
of the world,— Shintoism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Romanism, 
Nicholaism, and Protestantism. 

5 
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The old religions are struggling against the new, while the 
new are struggling among themselves. Even among the differ- 
ent sects of Protestant Christianity, some feeling of doubt and 
hostility is not absolutely wanting. While these religions are 
struggling one against another, they all are surrounded by their 
common and very formidable foes, agnosticism, skepticism, athe- 
ism, and nihilism. Our country is a battle-field. All these relig- 
ions are its combatants. Now one rallies, and now one retreats, 
Each struggles for its existence. One is attempting to conquer 
the rest, and all are trying to side with truth and reason. 
But we need not fear because of the desperateness of this 
struggle, for this struggle is the only way by which the fittest 
religion is to be selected. If any religion is essentially fitted 
for the survival, it will surely survive, however hard the struggle 
may be. If it is not, it will surely disappear, however anxiously 
we may try to preserve it. 

This struggle for existence has not yet reached its final decision. 
But from the fact that our people cannot altogether dispense 
with religion, and also from the fact that Christianity has the 
capacity to meet the religious wants of our people, I have no 
doubt about this,—that the religion of Christ will gain the day 
and become the future religion in our country. 

But, when I say “the religion of Christ,” I do not mean Chris- 
tianity of any one church or denomination. I mean Christianity 
in its essence, Christianity divested of all its impure or unessential 
elements, Christianity in its lowest terms, which ought to be 
common to all churches and all denominations, if they call them- 
selves Christian. The life of Christianity is in its essentials, and 
Christianity itself is nothing else than these essentials. If these 
essentials can fulfil those five qualifications enumerated above, 
Christianity can and ought to survive, whether its unessential 
elements be true or false, established or contradicted. 

What, then, are these essentials of Christianity? Is the in- 
fallibility of the Bible one of them? Is this fact and belief 
indispensable to Christianity? Did ever Christ speak of such 
things? At least the New Testament did not exist at the life- 
time of Christ. We cannot regard the Bible as infallible sim- 
ply because it was written by inspired men, or because the early 
Christians believed it to be so. If it is infallible at all, it must be 
so from the nature of its inner contents. We cannot believe 
such and such things were real facts, simply because they are 
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given in the Bible. We cannot regard such and such teachings 
as true, simply because the Bible says so and so. We must con- 
sult history and the sciences, in order to establish these facts. 
We must also consult our rational as well as our spiritual nature, 
before we pass any judgment upon these teachings. If every- 
thing contained in the Bible is thus established as real and true, 
then, and then only, its infallibility is established. If it contains 
anything contradictory to our reason, we cannot regard this 
as true; for our rational nature forbids it. If it contains any- 
thing doubtful, we are more rational to suspend our belief in 
this till it becomes well established. Nothing has done more 
harm to the cause of theology and Christianity than this dogma 
of the infallibility of the Bible. 


The essential elements of Christianity, by which it can sur- 
vive the struggle and can become our future religion, may be 
summed up, in a very general way, under three headings. 

The first essential element of Christianity is its proper con- 
ception of God. In the first place, the God of Christianity is a 


Spirit. From this God nothing is hid, for he sees even into the 
secret of our hearts; but “he shall neither be worshipped in this 
mountain nor at Jerusalem.” Therefore, “they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” In the second place, 
the God of Christianity is perfect. He is perfect in wisdom, in 
righteousness, and in love. “Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” In the third place, 
the God of Christianity is our Father. He is not unconscious 
Reason nor austere Righteousness. As God is our Father, we 
all are his sons and daughters. As we are the children of the 
same Father, we are all brothers and sisters. Therefore, we must 
love our Father, who always loves us; and we must love our 
brethren, for they are all equally Precious in the sight of our 
heavenly Father. 

The second essential is the perfect system of morality. The 
fundamental principle of Christian morality is love. Love whom? 
“Love thy neighbor.” Who is this neighbor? <A friend? a ben- 
efactor? Yes, but more than that, for Christ says, “Love your 
enemies”; for, “if ye love them which love you, what reward have 
ye? Do not even the publicans the same?” How far are we 
to love others? “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” and “ Whatever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” 
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We are to love others, even sacrificing our bodily life. “Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” Not only Christ taught this love, which is “the bond 
of all virtues,” by his words, but he embodied it in his deeds. 
His life was the life of love. In fact, he himself was love. He 
loved God and loved men. He testified, even by his death, that 
love is the end of life. 

The third and last essential element of Christianity is the true 
way of salvation. “Come unto me,” said Christ, “all ye that 
labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest”; and many 
came, and found rest. This occurred more than eighteen centuries 
ago, but it is also actually occurring among us. We ourselves are 
crushed under the burden of sin. Fear and anguish are dis- 
tracting our hearts. We try to repent, but we are weak. We 
do not like sin, but we cannot but sin. We are miserable, and 
our hearts are heavy-laden. With such hearts we go to Christ 
and learn the truth: that God is our merciful Father, who for- 
gives all our sins, if we repent sincerely. By this knowledge 
we get a new motive to repent. Thus the door is open for re- 
pentance. We repent, and experience the removal of the painful 
consciousness of sin. This happy experience, strongly contrasted 
with the former miserable condition, creates in us a new dispo- 
sition to hate sin and to love God. The more we realize our 
sinfulness, the more we realize the love of God. The more we 
realize the love of God, the more our gratitude makes us to love 
him. Thus our hearts are renewed, and we are born again. By 
repentance the burden of sin is removed. By regeneration the 
power of sin is destroyed. The process is mysterious, but the 
result is indisputable. “The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh.” In this sense, salvation has to do with the present 
moment. Salvation is not something that comes in a hazy 
future or on the other side of the grave. It will never be ac- 
complished if it does not begin now, for future is nothing but 
the coming now. 

These are three essentials in which Christianity is superior to 
all other religions, in which it can be congruous with science and 
philosophy, with which it can satisfy the religious wants of our 
people, and by which it can become the future religion of the 
“Jand of God.” 


The progress of Protestantism has been wonderfully rapid 
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during the last several years in our country, but for a year or 
two past its progress is not as it was. This stagnation of the 
Christian movement may be explained mainly by the fact that 
the attention of our people has been almost engrossed by the 
consideration of the political problems, especially of the Con- 
stitution, which our country saw for the first time in February, 
1889, and of the Parliament, which in the last November met for 
the first time in the annals of our nation. But it may be ex- 
plained, to some extent, by the fact that the emphasis usually 
laid upon the unessential elements of Christianity put Christians 
and those not yet Christians in a state of religious suspense; 
for they gradually came to doubt as to the true nature of Chris- 
tianity, especially after the introduction of Universalism and 
Unitarianism. We do not want sects and their theologies. We 
want Christianity in its simplest form. We do not want dead 
doctrines, but we want living truth. If Christianity is presented 
in its essence, or at least if its essential elements are duly em- 
phasized, its progress will undoubtedly be more rapid and more 
glorious. 

In this connection, and also as a sort of conclusion, I may add 
a few words about the orthodox Protestant movement and the 
recent Unitarian movement. At first let me say two things 
about the former. It seems to me that the majority of the ortho- 
dox Protestant preachers generally too much emphasize the 
unessential elements of Christianity, so that great injustice is 
done to its essentials. They put their traditional doctrines on 
the same footing with the essentials of Christianity, so that often 
those who do not believe in the former are refused as church 
members. In the second place, they consciously or unconsciously 
introduce a sectarian spirit. They seem to forget that most of 
what they regard as important in sectarian differences necessarily 
varies with social as well as individual circumstances. If these 
differences were essential, every Christian must constitute his 
own sect. What they ought to preach is Christianity, and not 
sectarianism. The emphasis laid upon these sectarian differences 
hurts rather than helps the cause of Christianity. 

Now, passing to the recent Unitarian movement, I will simply 
present a few impressions (whether well grounded or not) which 
we have received from this movement; for I do not know much 
about the nature of the “Unitarianism of Japan.” The first im- 
pression we have received is that Unitarianism has a strong 
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sectarian spirit. This we anticipated to some extent; and this 
anticipation has been confirmed both by the strange choice of a 
challenging title, Zhe Unitarian, for its organ-magazine, and by 
the hostile attitude which articles contained in this magazine 
show towards the other sects of Christianity. The second 
impression is that Unitarianism is a philosophy rather than a re- 
ligion. The Unitarian declares that Unitarianism is a positive 
religion; but among its advocates are found either those who are 
indifferent towards any religion or those purely agnostic or athe- 
istic. Among them some of the noted Buddhist monks are also 
found. Strange to say, the Unitarianism of Japan shows a 
strong sympathy towards Buddhism, while it shows a strong hos- 
tile feeling towards its brother sects of Christianity. [This last 
impression, however natural under the circumstances, is, as our 
readers know, certainly, and the other probably, false. See note 
at the end of this paper—Ep.] These facts have led our people 
to conclude that Unitarianism (at least the Unitarianism of 
Japan) cannot be a religion, and that, if it can be a religion, it 
will be a religion of philosophers. 

A few years ago I went to a certain town in Kyushi, to preach 
Christianity. There I stopped about two weeks, and almost 
every day I preached at least twice. One evening, after my 
sermon was finished, some of the audience remained, and asked 
me several questions about Christianity. One of them, who 
looked very thoughtful, spoke to me in this way: “I am very 
much indebted to you, for you led me to the conclusion that 
Christianity is a very good religion. But all that you have told 
us heretofore seems to me to be a mere introduction to Christi- 
anity. Now earnestly I ask you, please tell me the essence of 
Christianity, the thing which makes Christianity what it is, so 
that I can embrace it with my whole heart.” Then I tried to 
answer this in one way or other. But my answer was not 
able to satisfy him; and, in fact, I myself was not satisfied with 
it. The truth is, at that time I had no definite idea about what 
the essence of Christianity is, although I knew a good deal about 
Christianity. Since this time my mind has been always per- 
plexed with this question. It forced me to study theology and 
philosophy, to which study I had not much inclination. I have 
doubted, and I have studied. The deeper I study, the harder 
becomes the question. But at the same time I cannot but real- 
ize its importance both for myself and for my country. Gradu- 
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ally, I came to the firm conviction that the investigation of this 
question is the heaven-appointed mission of my life; and this 
conviction finally drove me out of my native land, and brought 
me into this Harvard University. 


Nobuta Kishimoto. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Dec. 22, 1890. 


Regarding the impressions made by the Unitarian mission 
upon the people of Japan, spoken of by our correspondent, we 
subjoin the latest and most positive evidence that we have been 
able to procure upon this subject. It is desirable to introduce 
this evidence, especially in justice to Mr. Knapp, who has re- 
cently, to the great regret of his friends and those of this mission, 
been compelled by ill health to surrender his work in Japan. He 
will always be gratefully remembered among us, not only as the 
founder of that mission, but for the buoyant, hopeful, and gener- 
ous temper which he carried into it from the start, and which 
was so essential to it in its early stages. 

Mr. Knapp, in his parting address of November 23, speaks thus 
frankly to the point here raised: “Then, too, in your isolation, 
and because of the cramping of your sympathies, there seems 
to have come to you, in the midst of the loveliness by which you 
are surrounded and the refinements by which you have adorned 
your life, a paralyzing indisposition to look beyond yourselves 
or your nation to something higher than yourselves, higher than 
your nation, to the Source from which you and your nation have 
sprung, and from which came all the loveliness and beauty as 
well as all the wonder and terror of the universe and all the love 
of your own hearth. By your long isolation, in a word, with all 
that you gained, you lost or seriously impaired strength and sta- 
bility of character, the sense of human brotherhood, and the 
thought of dependence on God,— three things without which no 
nation can hold its place in the modern world of thought and life.” 

Mr. Williams, who has recently returned from a visit in Japan, 
writes us “that Unitarianism és hostile to Orthodox theology, and 
that this has given our Japanese brother a false impression ; that 
it sympathizes with Buddhism no more than with Confucianism 
or Shintoism. But, as its policy is to recognize spiritual truth 
in all these religions, and to meet their adherents in a spirit of 
courtesy and free inquiry, this attitude has been naturally mis- 
understood by those to whom such a policy implies a distrust of 
Christianity.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATE INDIAN OUTBREAK. 


By application to that faithful friend of justice, General Mar- 
shall,— whose presence at Hampton was welcomed as a_bene- 
diction by both Indian and Negro,—and through him to that 
indefatigable champion of Indian Rights, Mr. Herbert Welsh, of 
Philadelphia, we have obtained the following, as the best expla- 
nation that can probably be given of the condition of things that 
led to the late perplexing and tragical outbreak in Dakota. A 
wiser method of dealing with “the Indian problem” had, as we 
all hoped, already brought about an era of better feeling between 
the races on our frontier; and this ghastly interruption is only 
one more proof of the iniquity of the system which has made the 
worst scandal and infamy of our politics. 


The lamented General Crook, that veteran Indian fighter, has said, 
“T have never known an Indian war in which the white man was not 
the aggressor”; and Bishop Whipple says, “I have never known of an 
instance where the Indian was the first to violate plighted faith.” No 
higher authority in Indian matters can be given than that of these two 
distinguished men, and the recent troubles at Pine Ridge Agency but 
emphasize and illustrate the truth of their statements. 

The late outbreak and its dire results at that agency are the direct 
and natural effect of the wretched spoils system, and the breach of faith 
by our government in its last agreement with the Sioux. The bill to 
carry out that agreement, by which, under the influence of the more in- 
telligent chiefs, the Sioux surrendered a large portion of their reservation, 
was inexcusably delayed in its passage through Congress, until the Ind- 
ians declared that, having got their land, the government cared no 
more about keeping its promises to them. In addition to this delay, a 
direct breach of faith with the Indians was made in regard to their 
rations. They were promised by the commissioners that there should 
be no reduction in the beef issue, while at the same time orders were 
given that the beef ration should be reduced from five to four’ million 
pounds. The agents were not notified of this reduction till so much 
beef had been issued at the old rate that a sudden and serious curtailing 
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became necessary, entailing much suffering to the Indians. This natu- 
rally created discontent, and intensified the feeling of the Sioux that the 
government was disregarding its pledges. 

All this trouble might have been met or smoothed over, had there 
been in charge of the reservation a competent agent in whom the Ind- 
ians had confidence. But, under the wretched spoils system which still 
prevails in our Indian service, Dr. McGillicuddy, who for eight years had 
been a most efficient agent, who understood the Indians and had gained 
their confidence, was displaced by the Cleveland administration. Their 
appointee, Gallagher, was in turn removed by the Harrison administra- 
tion to make a place for Royer, a man wholly unfit for the position, who 
received it as a reward for political wire-pulling. Neither of these suc- 
cessors to Dr. McGillicuddy secured the confidence of the chiefs. Under 
Royer and his employees, the morale and discipline of the agency 
rapidly declined ; and the failure of rations and neglect of Congress to 
carry out the provisions of the agreement caused general discontent, 
which the inefficiency of the agent only aggravated. The chiefs under 
whose influence the agreement had been signed were ridiculed by the 
others for allowing themselves to be entrapped, and, having no moral 
support from the agent, lost courage. 

The immediate cause of the present outbreak was an attempt to arrest 
an Indian who resisted the police, who are Indians, drew a knife, and 
escaped. The commotion caused by this affair alarmed the agent, whose 
employees exaggerated the affair. He deserted his post, fled to the near- 
est white settlement, telegraphed for troops, and did not return till he 
came under their escort. The presence of troops added fuel to the flame 
of discontent, and a spark only was needed to fire the magazine. There 
is little doubt that this outbreak, with its terrible results, might have 
been avoided, had a competent and judicious agent been in charge. The 
Indian’s Friend, the organ of the National Women’s Indian Associa- 
tion, a journal which should be in the hands of all interested in Indian 
progress, says: “ When the Sioux Reservation was sold, a year and a half 
ago, the greatest tension was put on this tribe. If ever there was a call 
for careful thought, it was right at this point.. If Congress had met the 
progressive element, if it had promptly confirmed the agreement its 
commissionérs had made, and been as ready to give as it was eager to 
take,—if it had kept experienced agents, no matter who clamored for 
their removal,— if, instead of dallying, it had acted as that brave and 
good man, General Crook, besought it to act, there would have been 
no war.” 

As long ago as April 7th of last year, Indian Inspector Armstrong 
wrote the Secretary of the Interior from Pine Ridge Agency, urging that 
the terms of the agreement be complied with, telling him that there was 
suffering among the Sioux on account of the reduction in their beef 
ration, and predicting serious trouble unless their complaints were 
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heeded. His prophecy has been fulfilled, and again the white man is 
the aggressor. 

The eminent Indian missionary, Bishop Hare, asks, “ Why, at the two 
most critical points in the Indian country, were two experienced Indian 
agents removed, to give place to two young and inexperienced men, who 
knew nothing of Indians or how to handle them?” 

We have now at the head of the Indian Bureau, as commissioner, 
General Thomas J. Morgan, at once the most competent, judicious, and 
ilevoted officer who has ever filled that position. Under his wise and 
efficient management, great progress has been made in Indian education 
and civilization. But, while largely held responsible for the management 
(or mismanagement) of Indian affairs, he is hampered at every point by 
lack of the necessary authority. He has no power to appoint or remove 
agents or other employees, whose appointments lie with the President 
and the Secretary of the Interior. Having no time to give to the selec- 
tion of proper officers, they “ must” yield to political pressure,— often, 
as in this case, with disastrous results. 

The one and only remedy for this wretched state of affairs —the 
remedy that has constantly been urged by all the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciations, the Mohonk Conference, and other friends of Indian progress — 
is to remove the Indian service wholly out of political and partisan con- 
trol, and give to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs power to make and 
control the appointments of agents and other employees under the rules 
of the civil service. Until this is done there can be no permanent reform 


of the Indian service. 
J. F. B. Marshall. 
Kendal Green, Mass., Jan. 12, 1891. 


FATHER HYACINTHE. 


The following communication will throw light upon a point 
touched (p. 51) by Dr. E. E. Hale in his artiele in our January 
number, on the function of the Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers : — 


Most people, on learning that Pere Hyacinthe had solicited aid from 
American Episcopalians, that Bishop Cox had been deputed to him 
two years and a half ago, that arrangements were in progress to have a 
committee of bishops take charge of the Gallican congregation in Paris, 
and that lately this congregation was transferred to a recent convert 
from Rome to the American Episcopal Church, may have thought that 
the ex-Carmelite monk had finally decided to cast his lot with the 
Protestant denomination the nearest to him in doctrine and church 
organization. Hyacinthe, ever since he left his convent in 1869, has 
been almost completely isolated, accepting expressions of sympathy from 
members of various denominations, but feeling in full communion with 
none of the Protestant churches. He has always claimed to be a Cath- 
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olic; and when he established religious services in Paris, in 1878, he 
adopted a ritual so similar to that of Rome that few persons, if any, 
could detect departures from the latter, save that French was used in 
the Mass — he really said Mass — instead of Latin. It is not at all likely 
that the advocate of a French national Catholic Church would join a 
foreign religious denomination. What are we, then, to think of the new 
departure? In order to judge of the situation, it is necessary to recall 
briefly the history of Father Hyacinthe’s efforts in Paris. 

The Old Catholic movement met with a certain degree of success in 
Germany and Switzerland, thanks to the fact that the churches which 
separated themselves from Rome in those countries, on account prin- 
cipally of the decree of papal infallibility, received State aid, as well as 
those that accepted the new dogma. This favorable circumstance did 
not exist in France. On the contrary, liberty to establish an indepen- 
dent Catholic service was not granted to Hyacinthe till eight years after 
the proclamation of the Republic. France, during that time, had been 
absorbed by great political and national questions; the zeal of the pro- 
testers against the pope’s assumptions had subsided, and other interests 
which were considered paramount occupied the public mind. This 
would be sufficient to account for the indifference with which the 
utterances of the great orator were received. The preacher’s eloquence 
always secured him hearers,—a large portion of whom, however, were 
not French,— but he gained few followers. Why should people leave 
the old Church, to incur excommunication with the loss of old friends, 
in order to join a new organization, differing so little from the time- 
honored institution in which they had been born and educated ? 

As to the reforms introduced, they seemed to most people as of little 
consequence; and one of them, the marriage of the priests, was obnox- 
ious to many. With the views of the sacredness of sacerdotal functions 
held generally by the French Catholics, that pretended reform was held 
sacrilegious. Then this movement had a foreign aspect, and was almost 
entirely sustained from abroad,— circumstances that were also against 
its success. 

Now, all these things combined account for the fact that Pere Hya- 
cinthe’s efforts, however able and earnest, have resulted only in the for- 
mation of a little church, or rather a mission, which doubtless has done 
good to many souls, but which has not yet exerted any marked influence 
upon the community. 

In the light of the above facts, it is not strange that Pere Hyacinthe 
has finally concluded to confide his little flock to a new shepherd, retain- 
ing some connection with it (that of occasional preacher), and placing 
it under the supervision, not of any American bishop, but of the arch- 
bishop of the Old Catholics of Utrecht, who, although excommunicated 
by Rome,—as his predecessors have been since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century,— stands before the world, with the bishops of Har- 
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lem and Deventer, as the champion of ancient episcopal rights and 
privileges. This action, which was taken very lately, may modify Hya- 
cinthe’s connection with the American bishops, whose patronage of the 
Gallican movement seems to be reduced to friendly advice and pecu- 
niary aid. 

Let that be as it may, the results of this alliance will doubtless be to 
furnish M. Loyson with the sinews of war, and enable him to exert a 
greater influence in France, as he is to lecture in the large provincial 
cities on the necessity of reforms in the Catholic Church and the dan- 
gers that threaten the Republic. 

Before starting on his tour, Pere Hyacinthe gave a lecture in his 
chapel, which has attracted considerable attention. He had in his audi- 
ence prominent men, among others M. Goblet, the ex-minister of wor- 
ship, who secularized the Pantheon at the death of Victor Hugo. The 
speaker examined the question, “ How is it possible to neutralize the 
ultramontane influence in France?” In order to accomplish it, he pro- 
poses to reform the laws regulating religious worship, so as to facilitate 
the formation of a truly national church, independent of Rome. He 
showed that Pius [X., by proclaiming himself infallible, had violated 
the Concordat made between the Catholic Church and the French 
government under Napoleon I., and that the change brought about in 
the papacy by the loss of the temporal power — Leo XIII. instead of 
being a sovereign is now only a subject — necessitates modifications in 
the agreement referred to. He has prepared a petition to Parliament, 
asking the appointment of a commission to study this question and re- 
port upon it. The object of the great preacher is to increase the liberty 
concerning the formation of religious associations, and so regulate their 
rights as to favor the reforms he has in view. These efforts are likely 
to bring up again in the chambers, as a question to be discussed, the 
separation of the Church from the State, in favor of which we are sure 
to find the more advanced republicans. The only reason why they have 
not yet urged this measure is the fear of losing thereby their hold on the 
clergy in virtue vi the old Concordat of 1801. The bishops and priests, 
drawing their salary from ‘the national treasury, are under the control 
of the government, as are all other funct’onaries and employees of the 
civil service. This gives the State an immense power over the Church, 
which ought not to be abandoned without serious consideration. 

Besides this movement of a political character, highly important from a 
religious point of view, Hyacinthe hopes to bring about a religious awak- 
ening, and counts upon the sympathies of all persons who desire to re- 
main Christian, but emancipate themselves from the crushing yoke of 
Ultramontanism. Dr. de Pressensé, one of the Protestant ministers who 
have remained his steadfast friends, approves fully this new campaign of 
the great enemy of the Jesuits, and says in the Revue Chrétienne, which 
he edits with Pasteur Puaux, that the last conférences in the Gallican 
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chapel, referred to above, have produced a deep impression. He thinks 
that in this way the eloquent advocate of reforms is planting a landmark 
on the road leading to the solution of the religious problem in France. 
It will no doubt interest our Boston readers to know that the succes- 
sor of Pére Hyacinthe is ex-Ptre Bouland, the founder of the French 
Catholic Church meeting in Freeman Place, of which he was five years 


the rector. Narcisse Cyr. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


SEPULCHRES OF THE PROPHETS. 


This phrase had come into my mind, a little while ago, and I 
was reflecting on what it might mean, when it suddenly came 
into mind that the proper meaning of the word is “monuments ” 
(uvnpeia), not necessarily places of burial at all: in fact, the first 
syllable of the Greek word is just the same, philologically, with 
the first syllable of our word “monument,” simply something to 
keep in mind,— which gives us the same root-syllable again in 
another shape. And my thought wandered at once to the monu- 
ment which some of our friends are proposing to build at Delft- 
haven to commemorate the stay of our Pilgrim Fathers in Hol- 
land. Now we have seen this proposal objected to by some crit- 
ics, on the ground of the grudging hospitality, the cold welcome, 
and the bitter leave-taking which (say these critics) the Pilgrims 
found in Holland; but of this charge I make no account. 
Rather, I would keep unimpaired the grateful feeling we have 
always had towards that small valiant nation, the only one in 
Europe that had won by hard fighting a fair measure of religious 
independence, which it shared generously (as I cordially believe), 
though under conditions hard to both, with those English exiles. 

Whatever indifference I may feel to the project is from quite 
another source. My text set me a-thinking how much better 
and more fitting business the Pilgrims had in hand than the 
building of stone monuments to anybody; and how much bet- 
ter a thing we should be doing if, instead of building and gar- 
nishing their “sepulchres,” we should — with perhaps half the 
money —do our part to hold up the hands of those who are 
struggling in our day to do a work kindred to that the Pilgrims 
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were doing then. They had, it is true, no pence to spare for 
commemorating in that way the heroes of the Reformation, from 
John Huss down, who bequeathed to them such liberties as they 
enjoyed, and who no doubt had a living shrine in their remem- 
brance. There was too much at stake in other ways. And I 
felt a shade of resentment the other day, when I was told that 
the envoy of the Waldensian body in Italy could not here in 
Boston have the small sum that would have strengthened and 
cheered perhaps the most interesting of all contemporary relig- 
ious movements, while ten times as much was being asked for to 
build the tombs of the prophets and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous, who did their task and went to their reward cen- 
turies ago. 


TRINITY AND TRIAD. 


The editor of this Review was lately asked by a very accom- 
plished teacher to aid her in explaining “the technical distinc- 
tion between a triad and a trinity.” As the same difficulty may 
have occurred to others, and as at any rate it is well to do all we 
can to make our use of words precise and clear, he copies here, 
as his own share in the discussion, the substance of his reply. 

“IT do not think it is possible to draw any hard-and-fast line 
between ¢rinity and triad, which certainly overlap constantly in 
actual use. The first hint of a difference between them is that 
one is Latin and the other is Greek; and so, very likely, they 
show the difference of the Latin and Greek genius in looking at 
the same thing, the Greek being more purely speculative, and the 
Latin more rigidly dogmatic. 

“ Next, dipping into the Greek theologians, we find that they 
always said triad where we say trinity; and the same word, 
triad, was used by Philo and other philosophers before the days 
of Christian theology, as trinity was not. This suggests (as just 
said) that the one is a term of speculative philosophy, and the 
other a term of dogmatic theology. 

“Thirdly, looking at the words themselves, we find that triad 
is a derivative, or abstract, of the simpler word three (rpia, rpids) ; 
while trinity is derived, not (as has been sometimes said) from 
three-and-one, but from three-and-three, or by-threes (trini, trini- 
tas). This seems to imply that, in a trinity, the threeness is in 
the nature of the object itself, and not in the fact that it consists 
of a group of three,—as a group of three stars, for instance. It 
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is, in short, the difference we might imply in using the terms 
‘threeness’ and ‘ threefoldness.’ 

“Finally, putting all these considerations together, it would 
appear that the distinction may be expressed in this way: that 
the term ‘triad’ is properly applied to any group of three,— as, 
for example, the three Graces of the Greek mythology, which no 
one would think of calling a trinity; while, if the three attri- 
butes are combined in one personality,—as the three Christian 
graces, Faith, Hope, Charity,— it is both natural and right to call 
that ‘a trinity of graces,’ not merely a triad. 

“ Again, if we look back to the development of Christian theol- 
ogy, it is curious to notice that the term triad (borrowed, no 
doubt, from earlier Greek writers) seems to have made a sort of 
model, or pattern, for a formula of faith, long before the Chris- 
tian trinity proper had been dogmatically constructed. Besides 
the two examples in the New Testament, which Unitarians have 
freely used all along, Justin Martyr, as early as 150, tries, though 
vaguely and incoherently, to make out such a triad; at Nicsa, in 
325, the Holy Spirit is included in the Creed, as if to make up 
the proper tally, without any dogmatic emphasis; and it is not 


till 381, at Constantinople, that the formula is made complete, to 


be explained at Chalcedon, seventy years later, into the present 
‘orthodox’ dogma. The Greeks never got beyond the term 
‘triad’; while the Latins—I suppose from a more rigid dog- 
matic habit— used the word ‘trinity, as Novatian did, at least 
as early as 250.” 
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